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N the firſt compoſition. of the Rudi- 
Þ news of Enzliſh Grammar, I had no 
arther . views than to the uſe of ſchools; 
and, therefore, contented myſelf with ex- 
plaining the fundamental principles of the 
3 as plain and familiar a man- 
ner as I could. Afterwards, taking a more 
extenſive view of language in general, and 
of the Engliſh: language in particular, I 
began to collect materials for a much 
larger work upon this ſubject; and did not 
chuſe to republiſh the former work, till 1 
had executed the other; as I imagined, 
that this could not fail to ſuggeſt ſeveral 
improvements in the plan of it, How- 
A FT ES. 
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ever, being frequently importuned to re- 


Fill RET rſuaded,. it 1s both 


publiſh the former grammar, and being 
ſo much employed in ſtudies of a very 
different nature, that I cannot 'aveompliſh 
What. IL. had propoſed, I have, in tflis 7 — 
tiſe, repuhliſned that work, with i 


provements, and "lo much of the _ 


rials I had collected for the larger, as may 
be of practical uſe to thoſe who write 
the language. Theſe materials, therefore, 
J have reduced into as good an order as J 


" by oined them to the for- 


, an 6 
ny "Fgragit . 9 title of Notes 
Doran or t Uſe of thoſe who 


"ro made Jon Ty m the Language. 
1 KY 
BE have retained. the” "method. of ggf 
aud. _ anſwer in, the Rudi pf ' becau! le Lam 
he moſt:conve- 
nient t for. tke maſter, and the moſt 5 
gible,t o the ſcholar. * I; have alſo been 
far Kom departing from the ſimplicity of 
the plan of that ſhort grammar, that I 
have made it, in ſome relpects, Mill more 
ſimp le; and I think it, on that account, 
more ſuitable to. the” genius of the. Eng- 
language.” I own. I am Turprized 
to ſee ſo much 6 the difiribution, and 


technical | terms, of the Latin, ne; 
re- 
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THE PREFACE. vii 
retained in the grammar of our tongue; 
where they are exceedingly aukward, and 
abſolutely ſuperfluous; being ſuch as 

could not poſſibly have entered into the 
head of any man, who had not been pre-- 
viouſly acquainted with Latin. 


Indeed, this abſurdity has, in- ſome” 
meaſure, gone out of faſhion with us; but 


ſtill fo much of it is retained, in all the 


grammars that I have'ſeen, as greatly in-- 


Jjures the uniformity. of the whole; and 


the very ſame reaſon that has induced ſe- 
veral grammarians to go ſo far as they have 
done, ſhould have induced 'them to go far- 
ther. A. little reflection may, I think, 


ſuffice to convince any perſon, that we 
have no. more buſineſs with 4 future 


tenſe in our language, than we have with 
the whole ſyſtem of Latin moods and 


tenſes; becauſe we have no modification 


of our verbs to correſpond to it; and if 


we had never heard of a future tenſe-in 


ſome other language, we ſhould no more 
have given a particular. name to, the. 
combination of the verb with the aux- 
iliary h or will, than to thoſe that are 
made with the auxiliaries do, have, can, 


mufl, or any other. 
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The only natural rule for the uſe of tech- 


nical terms to expreſs. time, &c. is to apply 


them to diſtinguiſh the different modifica- 
tions of words; andit ſeems wrong to 


confound the account of infleftens, either 
with the grammatical uſes of the combr- 


nations of words, of the order in which 
they are placed, or of the words which 
expreſs relations, and which are equivalent 
to inflections in other languages. 


Whenever this plain rule is departed 
from, with reſpect to any language what- 


ever, the true ſymmetry of the grammar 


is loſt, and it becomes clogged with ſu- 


perfluous terms and divifions. Thus we 
| {ee the optative mood, and the perfect 


and pluperfect tenſes of the paſſive voice, 
abſurdly transferred from the Greek 
language into the Latin, where there 
were no modifications of verbs to cor- 
reſpond to them. The authors of that 


_ diftribution might, with the very ſame 


reaſon, have introduced the dual number 
into Latin; and duo hamines would have 
made juſt as good a dual number, as uli- 
nam amem is an optative mood, or ama- 
tus fur a perfect tenſe. I cannot help flat- 
tering myſelf, that future — 
e 
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will owe me ſeme obligation, for introdu 
eing this uniform ſimplicity, ſo well fuit- 
ed to the genius of our ee into 
ws n grammar. Tp 


Tt is poſſible I may be than hit to 
have leaned too much from thé Latin 
idiom, with reſpeC& to ſeveral particulars 
in the ſtructure of our language; but I 


think it is evident, that all other gram- 


marians have leaned too much to the 
analogies of that language, contrary to 
our modes of ſpeaking, and to the ik 


gs: of other languages more like our 
It muſt be allowed, that the cuſ- 


_ tam of ſpeaking, is the rigal and 


only juſt ſtandard of any language. We 
ſee, in all grammars, that this is ſuffici- 
ent to eſtabliſh a rule, even contrary to 


the ſtrongeſt analogies of the language 


with itſelf. Muſt not this cuſtom, there- 


fore, be allowed to have ſome weight, in 
favour of thoſe forms of ſpeech, to which 


our beſt writers and ſpeakers ſeem evi- 
dently prone ; forms which are contrary 


to no analogy of the language with it 


ſelf, and which ha ve been diſapproved. by 
grammarians, only from certain abſtract 


and arbitrary conſiderations, and When 
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genius of the language; Which diſcovers 


itſelf in nothing more than in the, ge- 
neral propenſity of thoſe who uſe it to 
certain modes of conſtruction. I think, 


however, — J have not, in any caſe; 


eemed to favour What our grammarians 


will call an ircegularity, but where the 


fac of the language, and not only 
ngle examples, but the general practice 
of thoſe, who write it, and- the almoſt 
univerſal cuſtom of thoſe. who ſpeak it, 
have obliged me to do it. I alſo think l 
have ſeemed to favour thoſe irregularities, 
no more than the degree of the propen- 
ſity I have mentioned, when unchecked 
by a regard to arbitrary rules, in thoſe 
who uſe the forms of r, refer to, 
will authorize me. 5 

II I ns done any nns ſervice to 
my native tongue, I nn it will ariſe from 
my detecting in time a very great number 


of galliciſms, which have inſinuated them- 
ſelves into the ſtyle of many of our moſt 
Juftly admired writers; and which, in my 
opinion, tend. greatly to injure the true 
idiom of the Engliſh language, being 
contrary to its moſt- eſtabliſhed analogies. 
dy” I dare 
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moſt carefully guard againſt. 
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dare ſay, the collections I have made of 


this nature, will ſurprize many perſons 


who are well acquainted with modern com- 
poſitions, They ſurprize myſelf, now 


that I ſee them all together; and I even 
think, the writers themſelves will be ſur- 


prized, when they ſee them pointed out, 
For I do not ſuppoſe, that they deſignedly 
adopted thoſe forms of ſpeech, which are 
evidently French, but that they fell into 
them inadvertently, in conſequence of 


being much converſant with French au- 
thors. © hog 


I think there will be an advantage in 


my having collected examples from n- 


dern writings, rather than from thoſe of 


Swift, Addiſon, and others, who wrote 


about half a century ago, in what is ge- 
nerally called the claſſical period of our. 


tongue. By this means we may ſee what 


is the real character and turn of the lan- 


_ guage at preſent; and by comparing it 


with the writings of preceding authors, 
we may better perceive which way it is 
tending, and what extreme we ſhould 

| 


[ 
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It may excite a ſmile in ſome of my 
readers, to fee what books paſfed through 
my hands at the time I was making theſe 


collections, and I might very eaſily have 


_ ſuppreſſed their names; but I am not 

aſhamed of its being known, that I ſome- 
times read for amuſement, .and even any 
thing that may fall in my way. Beſides, 
I think there is a real advantage in makin 
ſuch collections as theſe from books which 

may be ſuppoſed to be written in a haſty 
manner, when the writers would not pay 
much attention to arbitrary rules, but 
indulge that natura! propenſity, which 
is the effect of the general cuſtom, and 
genius of the language, as it is com- 
monly ſpoken. It is not from the writ- 
ings of grammarians and critics that we 
can form a judgment of the real preſent 
ſtate of any language, even as it is ſpoken 
in polite converſation. 


It will be no objection to the propriety, 
or uſe of any of my remarks with thoſe 
who think. juſtly, that they were ſuggeſted 
by the peruſal of the writings of Scotch- 


men. It is ſufficient for my purpoſe, that 


they write in the Engliſh language. Many 
5 0 bo of 
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of their readers will not know that they 
were Scots. If they excel in other arti- 
cles of good ſtile, their example is not 
the leſs dangerous; and he muſt be pre- 
judiced to a degree that deſerves ridicule, 
who will not allow that ſeveral of the 
moſt correct writers of Englifh-are Scotch- 


men. 


Some of my examples will be found 
without authorities, and many of them 
without references to the particular paſ- 
ſage of the author. This was generally 
owing to mere inattention, in omitting to 
note the author, or the place, at the 
time I was reading ; and afterwards, the 
overſight was irretrievable. | | 


| I make no apology for the freedom |] 

have taken with the works of living authors 
in my collections. Except a very few 
pages in Swift, I read nothing with an 
immediate view to them. This was al- 
ways a ſecondary conſideration; but if any 
thing of this kind ſtruck me in the courſe 
of my reading I did not fail to note it. 
If I be thought to have borne harder 
upon Mr. Hume than upon any other 
living author, he is obliged for it to the. 
; great 
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great reputation his writings have juſtly 


gained him, and to my happening to read 
them at the time that I did ; and I would 
not pay any man, for whom I have the 


leaſt eſteem, ſo ill a compliment, as to 


ſuppoſe, that exactneſs in the punctilios 
of grammar was an 1258 capable of giv · 

urbanee. This is 
the ſmalleſt point of excellence, even with 


reſpect to ſtyle; and ſtyle, in its whole 
extent, is but a very ſmall obje& in the 


eye of a philoſopher. I even think a man 
cannot give a more certain mark of the 


narrowneſs of his mind, and of the lit- 
tle progreſs he has made in true ſcience, 


than to ſhow, either by his vanity with 
reſpect to himſelf, or the acrimony of his 
cenſure with reſpect to others, that this 
buſineſs is of much moment with him. 
We have infinitely greater things before 
us; and if theſe gain their due ſhare of 


our attention, this ſubje& of grammatical 


criticiſm will be almoſt nothing. The 
noiſe that is made about it, is one of the 
greateſt marks of the frivoliſm of many 
readers, and writers too of the preſent 
Age. | 


Not 
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Not that I think the huſineſs of lan- 
guage, and of grammar is a matter of no 
importance, even to a philoſopher. It is, 
in my opinion, a matter of very con- 
ſidlerable conſequenee; but in another 
view. I That 1 have, -accordingly, given 
a, good deal of attention to it, will, I 
hope, appear by a Curſe of Lectures on the 
Theory of Language, and Univerſal Grammar, 
which was printed ſome years ago for, pri- 
vate uſe, and which L propoſe to correct, 
and make public. To the ſame treatiſe 
I. muſt, likewiſe, refer my readers for the 
ſatisfaction I may be able to give them, 
Vith reſpect. to the definitions of terms, 
and ſome other articles; relating to Gram- 
mar, in which I differ from Mr. Harris, 
and other grammariannss. 


With reſpect to our own. language, 
there ſeems to be a kind of claim upon 
all who make uſe of it to do ſome- 
thing for its improvement; and the beſt 
thing we can do for this purpoſe, at pre- 
ſent, is to exhibit its actual ſtructure, and 
the varieties with which it is uſed.” When 
| theſe are once diſtinctly pointed out, and 
generally attended to, the beſt forms of 
{peech, and thoſe which are moſt agree- 
. able 
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able to the analogy of the language, 
will foen recommend themſelves, and 
come into general uſe; and when, by this 


means, the language ſhall be written 


with ſufficient uniformity, we may hope 


to ſee a complete grammar of it. At 


preſent, it is by no means ripe for ſuch 
a work; but we may approximate to 
it very faſt, if all perſons who are qua- 
lified to make remarks upon it, will 
give a little attention to the ſubject. 
In ſuch a caſe, a ſew years might be 


ſufficient to complete it. The progreſs 
of every branch of real ſcience ſeems to 
have been prodigioufly accelerated of 


late. The preſent age may hope to ſee 


a new and capital era in the hiſtory of 


every branch of uſeful knowledge; and I 
hope that the Engliſh language, which 


cannot fail to be the vehicle of a great 
part of it, will come in for ſome- ſhare of 
improvement, and acquire a more fixed. 
and eſtabliſhed character than it can boaſt 


at prefent. | | 
But our grammarians appear to me to 
have acted precipitately in this buſineſs, 


and to have taken a wrong method of 
fixing our language. This will never be 


effected 


3 whereas a language can never be proper» 


%. 
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effected by the arbitrary rules of any man, 
or body of men whatever; becauſe theſe 


ſuppoſe the language actually fixed al- 
ready, contrary to the real Rate: of it: 


ly fixed, till all the varieties with which 
it is uſed, have been held forth to public 
view, and the general preference of cer- 
tain: forms have been declared, by -the 
—— practice afterwards. Whenever 1 
we mentioned any variety in the gram- 
matical forms that are uſed to expreſs 
the fame thing, I have ſeldom ſcrupled 
to ſay which of them I prefer; but this 
zs to be underſtood as nothing more 
= than a conjecture, which time mult con- 
firm or refute. att i 1TH BR 


A circumſtance - which may give us 
to ſee the ſpeedy accompliſhment of 


| the deſign of completing the grammar 
| of our language, is the exceeding great 


ſimplicity of its ſtructure, ariſing, chiefly, 
from the paucity of our inflections of 
words. For this we are, perhaps, in 
ſome meaſure, indebted to the long- 
continued barbariſm of the people from 
whom we received it. The words we 
afterwards borrowed from foreign lan- 
- 11 
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guages, though they now. make more 
than one half of the ſubſtance. of ours, 
were like more plentiful nouriſhment to a | 
meagre body, that was grown. to its ful! 
ſtature, and become too rigid to admit | 


of any new modification of its parts. 


They have added conſiderable to the bulk 


and gracefulneſs of our language; but 


have made no alteration in the ſimplicity 
of its original form. 5 


Grammar may be compared to a trea- 
tiſe of Natural Philoſophy; the one conſiſt- 
ing of obſervations, on the various chan- 
ges, combinations, and mutual affections 
of words; and the other on thoſe of the 
parts of nature; and were the language 
of men as uniform as the works of na- 
ture, the grammar of. language would, be 


as indiſputable in its principles as the 


grammar of nature. But ſince good au- 
thors have adopted different forms of 
ſpeech, and in a caſe which admits of no 
ftandard but that of cuſtom, one authority 
may be of as much weight as another; 
the analogy of language is the only thing 
to which we can have recourſe to adjuſt 
theſe differences: For language, to an- 
ſwer the intent of it, which is to expreſs 

our 
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2E bur thoughts with certainty in an inter- 
55 courſe with one another, . 15 taxed 
1 and nen ier iel. 6 r bes | 
* INF 115 * Ber 1 2447 36 i 

t By an attention to theſs maxims. s. hath 
„ this grammatical performance been con- 
K ducted. The beſt and the moſt numerous 
* authorities have been carefully followed. 


Where they have been contradictory, re- 
courſe bath been had to analogy, as the 
laſt reſourſe. If this ſhould. decide for 
neither of two contrary practices, the 
| Tg muſt remain undecided, till all go- 
dcuſtom ſhall declare in aut of 

| the — the other. 1% h fn ren 
Ile oe Voie i, ls 
As to a We e I 1 
authority to Fasern the uſe of words, 
which: is a project that ſome perſons are 
very ſanguine in their expectations from, 
I think it not only unſuitable to the genius 
of a free nation, but in itſelf ill calculated 
to reform and fix a language. We need 
make no doubt but that the, beſt forms 
of ſpeech. will, in time, eſtabliſh; them- 
ſelves; by their -own ſuperior, excellence: 
and, in all controverſies, it! is better to 
wait the deciſions of Time, which are ſlow 

= and fure, than to take thoſe of Synods, 
1 which 
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xx THE PREFACE. 
which are often haſty and injudicious. A 
manufafture for which there is à great 
demand, and a langue which. many per- 
ſons have leiſure to read and write, are 
both ſure to be brought, in time, to all 
the perfection of which they are capable. 
| What would Academies have contributed 
5 to the perfection of the Greet and Latin 
. languages? Or who, in thoſe free ſtates, 
| would have ſubmitted to them; 
| 
| 
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The propriety of introducing; the Eng+ 
\i I grammar into Englih ſclioolt, cannot 
1 be diſputed; a competent knowledge of 
1 our own language being both uſeful and 
| 


il ornamental in every proteſhion, anda cri- 
i tical knowledge of it abſolutely neceſſary 
if to all perſons of a liberal education. The 
| - little difficulty there is apprehended:t0' be 

. in the ſtudy of it, is the chief reaſon; I be- 

* eve, why it hath been ſo much neglected. 
The Lam was fo complex a language 
that it made, of neceſſity (notwithſtanding 
the Grech was the learned tongue at Rome) 

a conſiderable branch of Roman ſchool 
education: whereas ours, by being more 
ſimple, is, perhaps, leſs generally under- 
| flood. And though the Grammar-/thool 
be, on all accounts, the moſt proper 
RR 7; place 
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ace fbr learning it; how many Gram 
E have we, and of Fong ſmall, 


tation, bick are deſtitute of all pro- 
5 for, the regular, teaching of it? All 
th at. ſchool have in 


it, being acquired in an, 1 indirect manner; 
Z. 5 nere ꝓracuic "oh; eas it. 8 
u N . | | 


Indeed it is not much above 4 century 
ago, that our native tongue ſeemed to he 


looked upon as below the notice of a claſ- 


ſical ſcholar; and men of learning, made 


very little uſe of it, either in converſation 
or in writing. And even ſince it hath 
been made the vehicle of knowledge of 
all kinds, it hath not found its way into 
the ſchools appropriated. to language, in 
proportion to its growing importance; 
molt of my cotemporaries, . I believe, 
bing ſenſible, phat: are knowled ge of 


mar of their mother tongue 
— SEES 


acquired by their own ſtudy 
and obſervation, ſince t [Es PAS 


| the rudiments of the ſch 


To abriate this i inconvenience, we muſt 
introduce i into our ſchools, Englyh grammar, 


Engliſh compoſitions, and froquent =o 


e | ale in e 
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„59. 40 Engliſti 
e 
WI. boys 
| ble Uf % 
de Mar WOE 
a0 aht ae e aber 
volous one: ſince it is ver Gal 4 
trive a variet of exerciſes introductory to 
7 7 upon motal”” and ſcientiffeal Abbe 
jects; in many öf Which the whole .at- B 
| rentivn tha ay Be emplo⸗ ede upon language! = 
only;' and feln thence yours may be! 
kk Ie uri regular ſeries of eompolitions/ 
= | in Which he trznfition fron Yamyuage! to 
i —/buithent be To "be" 45 gradual. and: eaſy: + as 
* poſſible. 7 At THO Mr 2117 115 
Wh "Abs ap entlin! 7 have been made 


5 to _ Fr pl 'of' exaniples bf h Hinge 

. 13 Aare tall g's but few 

„ ey 1 Lußela bi eppeardnge: in 

4. pint.” And iH Ca 3 — 

10 e to any” eather'to ſupphy the wantl if | 

1 em. by: à falſe readin oF any. good Au- | 

if thor, and requiring his pupils5:t0-point | 

1 t, and rectify his miſtakes. If any of 5 

| a0 adillona ee be uſet-indithodls, 

 * | © de tifficiont'#6rvth6'enaftler-20road | 
Son Inovpnt Da eee ie 


_ ny * 
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2 Has 


the! paſſages ag he fi nds them, and to re- 
quire of his pupils the proper corrections, 
and the reaſons alledged for them. 
Ani end er 1 1% lite: has Ans 
i muſt not conclude this preface, ;with- 
= out making my acknou/ledgments to 
= Df en, whoſe: admirable; dictionary 
bee! of the greateſt uſe fo me in the 
ſtudy of our language. It is: pity; he had 


not formed as juſt, and as. extenſwe an 
== idea of Engliſh grammar. Perhaps this 


3 very uſeful work may ſtill be reſerved for 


dis diſtinguiſhed abilities in this way. 


I muſt, alſo, acknowledge my obliga- 


non to Dr. Lowth, whoſe ſhort tutroduc- 


tion to Engliſh grammar was firſt publiſhed 
about a month after the former edition of 


mine. Though our plans, definitions of 


terms, and opinions, differ very conſider- 
| ably, I have taken a few of his examples 
(though generally for a purpoſe different 
from his) to make my own more complete: 

e, or any other perſon, is welcome to 


= make the ſame uſe of thoſe which I have 


| collected. It is from an amicable union 


of labours, together with a generous emu- 


lation in all the friends of ſcience, that 
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ne may think I have fallen into in this per- 


ſelf, at leaſt) original, it would be very 
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we may moſt reaſonably: expect the exten- 
ſion of all kinds of knowledge. | 


The candid. critic will, I hope, x 
cuſe, and point out to me, any miſtak 


formance; In ſuch a: _— of ' obſerva» 
tions, moſt of them (with reſpe& to myr 


extraordinary, if none ſhould. prove haſty 


or injudicious. . 28 7 778 
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The Orban Disrzisvrior. 


| ANGUAGE i is a 2 method of conveys | 
ing our ideas to the minds of other - 
| perſons; and the grammar of any language 
is a collection of obſervations on the ſtrue- 
ture of it, and a ſyſtem of rules for the 
| proper uſe of it. 
Every language conſiſts of a number of 
words, and words conſiſt of letters. 5 
In the Engliſh language, the following 
| twenty-ſix letters are made uſe of; A, a; 
B, b; C, c; D, d; E, e; E, f; G, 81 


H, hz 4, i; i K, k; fs M, mz 
N, n; O, o; P, p; q; R, r; 8. f; 
T, t; U,u; V, v; W,w; X,x; T,y; 
* 1 


it i 


— 
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Five of | theſe letters, viz. a, e, i, o, 1, 
.are called vavels, and are capable af: being 
diſtinctly ſounded by themſelves. 7 is allo | 
ſometimes uſed as a vowel, having the 
ſame found as 1. The conjunction of twe 
vowels makes a dipiuhong; and of three a 
tripithang. "© 1 

The Teſt of the Werte are called con- 

' Jonants, being ſounded in-: conjunction with 
vowels. Of theſe, however, /, m, u, r, fi e, 
are called ſen-yowels, givirig an. imperfect — 
ſound without the help of a vowel; and 

#4, m, n, r, are, moreover, called liquids. 
But z, c, d, g, ER, p, q, l, are called mules, 
yielding 1 no found at, all without the help 

of a vowel. 

Any number of letters, which together 
give a diſtinct ſound, make a /þ lable,. 
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| and ſeveral ſyllables are Hy aſed to” 
i compoſe a word. 
jo Having given this. view of the conſis 


Wo tuent parts of the Engliſh-language, I :: 
ll; bf ſhall conſider the Grammar of it Yue” 
the wllowing heads; 34 


"kb 1 Of the infl:Qtions of words. 


I. Of the grammalical ue and ſigni"! 
fication of: certain words; eſpecially.” 
ſuch as the paucity of inflections 

. obliges us to make uſe of, in order & 

| | +7 0 expreſs _— in otfier languages, ö 
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GENERAL DISTRIBUTION, 3 
is effected by : a change of termina- 


: tion, Ce. l A”: A 9 

| III. Of Syntax, compriſing the 9 of 

\ words in a ſentence, 'and the corre- 

1 of one word to another. 

; w. of Proſody, or the rules of verſifi- 

| cation. Te : 

9 : ' « * 31 is 

15 V. Of grammatical figures, . 

: I-ſhall adopt the uſual diſtriburion > 
words into eight claſſes, Vz. f 

1 

* Nouns,” rn PRONOUNS, _ 

. VERBs, ADvesss,' PrxEPoSITIONS, CoN- 

: Jong Fu _ INTERJECTIONS. ; 


I do chis ih comnluince with: the prac- 
EY tice of moſt Grammarians; and becauſe, - 
ci: WH if any number in a thing ſo arbitrary, 

„ muſt be fixed upon, this ſeems to be as 
comprehenſive and diſtinct as any. All 
the innovation I have made hath been to 
throw out the Pariciple, and ſubſtitute the 


;. Adjective, as more SIC a b . 1 
%% 
ns: E ee e 8 I 197 1 bi | G 
ler 5 DP * Wel 
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Of the Inflectims of Nouns. 
Q. "HAT is a Noun? 


. A Nou or (as it is ſome- 
Times called) a. SUBSTANTIVE, is the 


name of any thing; as a Horſe, a Tree: '; 
Jol, Thomas. 


Q How many kind of nouns are | : 


Were 
A. Two; 3 and eser 


„ aha 


3 


Q. Which are nouns, or ſubſtantives | 


Common ? 


A. Such as dae the kinds or ſpecies | 
of things; as a Man, a Horſe, a Ren; 
which may be underſtood of _ mam, © 


any horſe, or any river. 


Q. Which are called nouns, or Cub | 


ſtantives, PRoyER? | 


A. Such 28 denote the. im wid ar 


any ſpecies; as Jain, Sarah l Severn 
London. 


Q. What changes of termination do 


aouns admit of ? 


C 3 3 
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A. The terminations of nouns are 
changed on two accounts principally. 
NumBeR, and CasE;. and ſometimes alſo - 
on account of GENDER. 
Q. How many NumBtRs are there ?: 
and what is meant by NumMBEeR 
A. There are two Numbers; the Srx+ 
CULAR, When one only is meant; and the 
PLukAL, when more are intended. 
Q. How is the plural number formed? 
A. The plural number is formed by 
adding [s] £44 the ſingular; as Arver, 
Rrvers; Table, Tables : Or ſe where [s] 
could not otherwiſe be ſounded; viz, 
after [chf [s] LA] [x] and 2 as Fu, 
Foxes , Church, Churches. 
Q. What exceptions are there to this ge- 
neral mes: : 
A. There are two principal exceptions” 
to this rule. 1. The plural of ſome nouns - 
ends in [en] as Ox, Oxen. 2. When the ſin- 
850 ular ends in [F] or { fe } the plural uſu- 
ly ends in ves] as Calf, Calves; Wife, 
Mives. Though there are ſore few of 
theſe terminations that follow the general 
rule; as Muff, Muffs ; Chef, Chiefs. 
Q. Suppoſe a noun end in [y]: 
A. In "he plural number it is changed 
into ies; as Fairy, Fairies; Gallery, Galleries. 
Q. Are there no other irregularities in 
the formation of numbers, beſides thoſe 
that are taken notice of in theſe excep- 
tions? B 3 Ac. 
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A. There are ſeveral plural terminati- 


ons that can be reduced to no rule; of ; 


Which are the following, Die, Dice; Golſe, 
Geeſe, Foot, Feet; Tooth, Teeth. 
| N Is the plural termination always dif- 
ferent from the ſingular? _ . 
A. No. They are ſometimes the very 
2 ks, as in the words Sheep, Deer, &c. 
Q_ Have all nouns a ſingular termina- 
tion 7 
A. No. Some nouns ; have only a plural 
termination in uſe ; as Aſhes, Bellnws, Lungs. 
Q. What are the Cas Es of nouns? © 
2 A. CAsEs are thoſe changes in the ter- 
minations of nouns, which ſerve to 95 
their relation to other words. 2 87 
Q. How many caſes are chere? 
A. There are two caſes; the Nom 
a IE and the GENITIVE. 
What is the Nominattve caſe? 
A. The Nominatiue caſe is that in which 
we barely name a thing; as a Man, a Horfe. 
Q. What is the GeniTive caſe? 
A, The GeniTrve caſe is that which 
denotes property or poſſeſſion; and is 
formed by adding ſs} with an apoſtrophe 
before it to the nominative ; as Solomon's 
-wiſdm; The Men's wit ; Venus's beauty , 
or the apoſtrophe only in the plural num- 
ber, 5 the nominative ends in [5] + as 
the Starimers' arms, 


** * * * * » 
2 


ADJECTIVES: / 7 


Qi ls'the relation of property or poſſeſ- 
- bog always expreſſed by a genitive caſe? 
A. No. It is likewiſe expreſfed by the 
arge i} before the word; as the ud 
f Salomon; "the beauty: of Lene; lle arms of 
wu Al 
„ Ho- many Sunn are chere 2 
"and what: is meant by. Cen? 
A. There are two GREND ERS the Mas- 
CULINE, to denote the male kind, and the 
R PrufIxE, to denote the female. 
Q: Bywwhat change of termination“ is 
the diſtinctian of gender expreſſed? Pe 
A. The diſtinction of gender (when it 
is expreſſed by a change of-Yetermination) 
is made by, adding [e/5} to the maſculine 
to make it Ker as as, * 
9 . 47 


8 E c FI © N - II. 
oo the Hiflections of- Adj eftrves.. 


wh vw AT:-are:-ApjecTives 3 
ApJEcTIVEs are words that 
ea the properties or Ae of things; 
as, good, tall, favift, 
Q. On what account do ad JeQuyes: 
change their terminations? 
A. AdjeQives change their terminations- 
on account of CoMPaR1s0N only. 
Q. How many degrees of compariſon 
are, theræ? 
4 4 | B 4 0 7 
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manner? 
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A. There are three degrees of compari- 


ſon ; the PosirIvE, in which the quality 


. its barely mentioned; as hard the Cou- 


PARATYIVE, Which expreſſes the quality 
ſomewhat increaſed, and is formed by ad- 
ding [r] or [er] to the poſitive ; as harder ; 


and the SUveERLATIVE, Which expreſſeth 


the higheſt degree of the quality, by ad- 
ding [ or [et] to the poſitive; as hardeſt. 
. Q. Are all adjectives compared in. this 


A. No. Some adjectives are compated 


very irregularly; as the following: 


Poſ. Comp. Sup. 


Near, MNearer, Neareſt or nent, 
Late, Later, Lateftor loft. 
Q. Are the degrees of compariſon al- 

ways expreſſed by a change of termina» 


tion? 


A. No. Some adjectives, and eſpecially 


5 


Polyjyilables, to avoid a harſhneſs in the 


pronunciation, are compared, not by 
change of termination, but by particles 


prefixed ; as benevolent, more beney lent, mf 
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PRONOUNS „ 
SECTION m. 
0 the 228 of B ONOUNS, 


Q HAT are PRONOUNS ? 
AS. PRONOUNS are words that are 
uſed asSſubſtitutes for nouns, to prevent 
the too frequent and. tireſome repetition 
of them ; as He did this or that, inſtead of 


expressly naming the perſon doing, and 
the thing done, every time there 1 is occaſi- 


on to ſpeak of them. 


Q. How many kinds of Pronouns are 


there ? 


A. There are four kinds of pronouns ; 
Paso Poss ES SVE, RELATIVE, and | 
DEMONSTRATIVE. : 

Q. Have not ſome pronouns a caſe pe⸗ 
culiar to themſelves ? _. 

A. Yes. It is generally called the Or- 
LlqQus caſe; and is uſed after moſt verbs 


and prepoſitions. 


Which are the bun pronouns ? 3 

A. The PæRSO NAI. pronouns are 1, lau, 
he, ſſe, it, with their plurals. 

Q How are the an pronoun 


formed? 


A. Very 3 in the following 


manner: 


; Bg . Sing. 
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„ Plural. 
Nomine. . 
Oblique caſe. Me, . 
Nominative. Fh? e. 
Oblique caſe. Thee. _ 


Nominative. He. She. They. 
Oblique caſe. Him. Her. Them. 


Nominative. RE 1 
Oblique caſe. l. Niem. 
Genitive. Ts. — 


Q. Which are the pronouns Posses- 
S1vE ?. 
A. The pronouns PossEss1vR are, my, 


our, thy, your, his, her, their. 


Q. How are the Pronouns poſſeſſive de- 


chned? 


A. Pronouns poſſeſſive, being wholly 


of the nature of adjectives, are like them 


indeclinable; except that when they are 
uſed without their ſubſtantives my be - 
comes mine; thy, thine; our, ours; your, 


_ yours; her, hers ; ; Hein, theirs ; 6s THis 
book ts mine Juis is not yours, but theirs. 


Q. Which are the RELATIVE pro- 
nouns? 

. he i pronouns ſo called 
becauſe they refer, or relate to an antece- 
dent or ſubſequent ſubſtantive) are ho, 
which, who, and whether. 


Q. How i is 20/10 declined ? 2 
ene 


* . 


+» 


* 2 
E R Fs, : 15 5 02 | 
Jo bee 42% Sing. anc d pliral. 
Nominative. _ " Who. 


5 Ss e e = 14 


Oblig Jue... 1. Nin. 
roy Are wh Wa, As whether cel 
e gn, 
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A. That wn IM noun. to Which f it is 
relative, as an adjective is to its ſubſtan- 
tive; as the word Dari, when we ſay, 
2 his is Darius whom "Alexander conquered. 

Which are the pfpnouns DEMO) 
TRA TIE? 

A. Ie: pronouns Dinonsrxariyn. 


4 are, this, that, other, and the ſam. 


How, are the demonſtrative pronouns” 
deed: 7 

A. This makes th iſe, and 1 makes 
thrſe | in the Plural number, and «her makes 
others when it is found without its ſubſtan- 
tive. 


— 


8 E C 5 10 N W. 
of the Inflelim of V, erbs. | 


M a: THAT is a vs“ 
A. A Verb isa word that ex- 
Fehr what is affirmed of, or attributed 
to a thing; as J bove; the horſe neighs, 
Q. What 
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Q. What is meant by the SuB e of 
an affirma tion 

A. The perſon or thing concerning 
which the affirmation is made. When we 
ſay, Alexander conquered Darius, Alexander 
is the ſubject; becauſe we affirm Sake 
ing him, that he conquered Dariut 

Q. How many kinds of ver are 
there? | 
A. Two; TransiTIVE and 8 

Q What | is a verb tranſitive? 4 

A. A verb tranſitive, beſides having 2 
Wbt implies, likewife an object of the 
affirmation, upon which its meaning may, 
as it were, "paſs; and without which the 
ſenſe would not be complete. The verb 
10 conquer is tranſitive, becauſe it implies 
an object, that is, a perſon, or 1 
&c. conquered ; and Darius is that object, 
when we ſay, Alexander conquered Darts. 

Q. What is a verb NeuTER ? 

A. A verb neuter has no object different 
from the ſubject of the affirmation ; as 10 
reſt, When we ſay Alexander refteth, the 
ſenſe is complete, without any other words. 

Q. Whatis the RapicaL Form of verbs, 
or that from which all other forms and 
modifications of them are derived? 

A. The Rapicar FoRM of verbs is that 
in which they; tollow the N 10 as it 


toe, . 
C What 
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Q. What cirqumſtances affect 2 deter- 
mination of ;verbs ? 
A. Two. Texse' and 665% . „Beider 
NUMBER, which. they have in nden 
with nouns. Ar 13 e : 

Q. How many. e inen abs ? 

A. Verbs have two Texses ; the PR E- 
SENT TENSE, denoting the linie preſent; and 
the PRETER TENSE, which expreſſeth the 
time pal. T 18. 

Q. What changes af; termination do 
theſe 7enſes of verbs occaſion ?\ +. 

A. The firſt perſon of the W ——— Senſe 
is generally lor weck by adding [ed] or [d 
to the firſt perſon of the preſent tenſe 
(which is the ſame as the radical form of 
the verb) as 7 Jove, | I loved. But many 
verbs. form their preter tenſe without re- 
gard to any rule or analogy ; 5 as ta awake, 
1 awoke, to think, I thought. 5 

Q. What changes of termination are 
occaſioned by the perſons of verb? 
A. In both tenſes, the ſecond perſon 
ſingular adds "/} or % to the firſt perſon 
(which, in the third perſon ſingular of the 
preſent tenſe, changes into ſerſi] or Te all 
the perſons of the plural number retaining 
the termination of the fit ſt perſon ſingular. 

Q. Give an example of a verb formed 
in its ene and —_— 


or 


is Pele hiding: 
5 R. 317 7 115 *Prefenit Feuchte it 


| Singular, | Plurdl, 70 2 14 0 
I lobe. i bar e. Bow] L 


Z be Thou low. ett 4 Wat Ae lows. « 7 1 04 
He level, or e They Kj,et 


e Fete rene, a wolf! — 
7 Ihoed. 4 3 Og 4 7 I 
4 Ties odd. | N | 
21 lud. IH a ey bel 2101 
Preſent Te nee c 


 Tgraw 148133 LAT rant. 9 
eee gan... 
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is 277 Tenſei) non 
; I gr-d 3:1] 0 MNegronted. 
Fu granted. 28 3 granted. 


Le granicd. ' They g , 

Q. Are theſe changes: of. termination in 
the perfons of verbs always obſerved? 

A. No. They are generally omitted 
after the words, if, though, ter, before, 
whether, except, whatever, whoſoever, and 
words of w:/hing : as Doubilgſo thios art our 
father, though Abraham acknowleds ge nl my 
[not acknowledgeth]. |: 
ee eee is this form. of the tenſes call 
. 

A. This form, becauſe it is ; ravely uſed 
but in conjunction with ſome or other We 
the preceding words, may. be called the 
conjunctive form of the tenſes. It is as fol- 
lows ; 

conjunctive 
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Conjunctive Preſent. 
4 Sing. Ind: | N 5 Plural. >< 4. = 
ils hoe. % love. 
7 © <Iff they ove" 130 
| | £ T0, | þ. 5454S 


5 Con junctive Preter Tenſe. Is 
Fh... © if we Javed; | oh 
If thou loved. If ye led. 
If he lub. tf they loved. 181 


Q. What are the PARTIcipIES of 
verbs? 5 „ 
A. PAR TIcIPLASs are adjectives derived 


from verbs, and retaining their ſignificati- 


n. b „„ F 5 
Q. How many participles hath a verb? 
A. A verb hath two participles. 1. 
The participle Pręſent, which denotes that 


the action ſpoken of is then taking place, 


and ends in [ing] as hearing, writing. 2, 
The participle Preterite, which denotes its 
being paſt, and ends in [ea] being the 


ſame with the fuſt perſon of the preter 


tenſe ; as loved. | „ 
Q. Do all participles preterite end in 
A. No. There are many participles 
preterite, which neither end in [ed] nor 
take any other termination of the preter 
3 fo mn tenſe ; 
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tenſe; as to begin, Preter, I began. Part. It 
is begun. To die, Preter, He died. Part. 
He is dead : moreover, ſome verbs have 
two participles preterite, which may be 
uſed indifferently; as to had; he is haded; 
he i is laden. 'To/ow; it is oben g it is. ſewn, 1 

- Q. In what ſenſe is a verb to be under- 
ſtood, when it occurs in its radical form? 

A. It hath, then, the force of a com- 
mand from the perſon ſpeaking to the per- 
ſon or perſons to whom it is add reſled ; as, 

| worn, 1. e. do thou, or do ye write,  \ 

Q. What is the meaning of the Ravr- WW 

c Form of a verb preceded by the par- 3 
; ticle to? 

A. It is then no more than the name of 
an action or ſtate ; as, 70 die is common to 
all men; i. e. death i js common to all men. 

8 What are AUXILIARY verbs? 

A. Auxiliary verbs are verbs that are 
— in conjunction with other verbs, to 
aſcertain the time, and other circumſtan- 
ces of an action with greater cxacdtneſs. 

Q. Which are the principal auxiliary 


verbs ? 
1 A. The principal auxiliary verbs are ts 
1 40, to have, 19 be, and the imperfect verbs, 
i | Vall, will, can, may, and muſt, _- _ 
1 ö How are theſe verbs inflectedꝰ? 


A. They are all infl: ted with » 
rable irregularity ; and the verbs %, will, 


can, and may, eXprets no certain diflin&ti 
on 


— 


* 4 1 © 4 * «8 > 8 
5 PP OR PIES Es 
— tar rt n E 2 
Ls n 55 RS 3 r x 
ee” n e an , 
2 ä . *% Cn Je 85 Fo IE ASS 1 
. 8 es ONES. odd ren 037 BIR | 
. cb 2 « SR TY l 5 Se ty = 1 1 * 
EY 


V E.R 17 


| on of time; and, 5 cher have no pro- 


per tenſes: but they have two forms, one 


of which expreſſes abſolute certainty, and 
may, therefore, be called the ab/alute ferm; 
and the other implies a condition, and may, 
Ws therefore, be called the conditional form. 


Q. What are the inflections ot the verbs 


3 E da, 10 _ and 10 be 


To De. 
Preſent Tenſe, 


72 


Tha . ft. Te do, 


- 

= H doth, 

x e doth, or does 8 

"n N 1 4 

15 1 r 1 | P * 1 

5 N 49 4 4 = F 4 « 
2 | 

5 


@) Peeter Tenſe, 


„ 
Thou dit. Je did. 
„„ Goo They did; 


* Participles, 


Preſent. Doing. © 1 
ay 7 rx. Ws 


To 


% 


(a) 275 each tenſe may be ſubjoined the cen- 
Junclive form of it; as, J 74 if thou do. If | di 
5 thou did, 40. 5 8 d 7 7 
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— <6 py" 


———— IE CCC En 


— 


- 


— 


— fans 1 / gan 


; . pg » 

, * - 4 ; 7 ＋ 2 

4 Aa z L % * * £ i * Fg , W * Z * 1 * 2 — » 7 » * © o #. a 
* 3 5 St $ Þ 4 * — * 4 - . * # x C 4 8 j 


1 n : F E a * 2 , „ \ — | ' | 
h ; . 1 : # "4 
* : , * 
$ 7 O N » 4s / * 
: : K + 1 | - 
2 * 4 ; [ * £2.01 £3 + 1 1 ay * 4 * — x 
2 > +3 Ka? | WO ke LILLE EA of „ LT 
, -4 þ - n ; 7 


" % © RAP h 5-6 #3%S-Þ+ £ * £4 + , 

£ 4 * 

i 1 & Þ . 5 J bs — 7 2 
ji 1 n 'P N ＋. . 4 n 
15 * s 4 ” % . 

if * re ent en 8. Bp 

1 +4 . F NC E 
{ 47 4 * Cu Fo & —_— 1 * 


— 


12 rf, "= Ie louæx 
8 Thou haſt, , B55 2. have, | 2 


He hath, or DUR E They Ave BY © 


7 


4 


; 
: 
#2 
F 


\ 
* $A by » 


Freſent.: Heng, 
Freter. Hl. +; x 


«* \ 3 7 * % 2 


„ 1 . f 
, A : + # 
« * * * * — . ; - 1 _ 

„ 4#7 oa s * - 
= * 

| * 2 * 0 2 . 
4 2 . a : : \ 
3 1. PR © * þ 


"are | Preſent, Tenſe. 


4 Jam. Me are 
8 Thou art. 7 Fe e are. < ; 
He i. 5 rt. 


Conj unctive form of the preſent Tenſe. 


* ' 
4 = 27 4 * * 1 A F 1 * — 
4 ” £74 0 . „ th s 7%. 1 Fe h 
a # 4 * _ N 7 - } 4 742 f , * \ 8 
1 * 7 
* . - 
8 * * * * 1 1 * % L 5 > Bs + me 
CE a- + 4 ow. z 34 i 1 1 is 1 4 e uk © S 
£ 0 4 
— * - 
* ** Sas % 
a I 37 1 l / 
Ce PR - 
* 
* 
4 * 
* 


r ; 
If thou be (b) FI ye be. 
F he be. iq le. 


. Preter Tenſe. 
I was. „ 
Thou wat. - 76 were. 


He Way, A They were. 


Con junctive Form. 4% 46h 


| FI ur. F wa were, TH 
F thou wer:  ' If ye were. 
7 her were. if 1 ws.” 


ele er 
| . PR Bring: 
5 Preter. ay Been. 


Q. What are the inflcctions of op 
verbs ſhalt, will, may, _ and 2 L 


N 4 
a % 4 , 1 14 \4* 14 © 
a * i 
SE 3 ; FR TR 
94 


; AvS0LUTB FoRM. 
og. at 1243: 1 Pied], 
„„ Wie ſliull. 
Thou ſhalt. 5 5 2. + fall, 2 


Cor ot⸗ 


(b) Mr. Fohnſon ſays beeft. 


„„ „0 


S oo ——o_—_ — Iz, - 


HORS tat; wbced =p 
— iy 
: — — 
— ap ect Ws * 1 — > a es * 
—— 2 —EUƷͤ 5 — K > 
6 , TOLL 4 age ' Wes = q Th 
* 
" 


—_ — 
— — Ages 


(24 
I 
* 4 
1 
fl. 
3+ 
15 


py * — PR — agree —_ — 1 
2 „ enen n r — — * n — 
— Pe — ä >, py vo — 

a Fae ee II = 3 ene par en ed — N 
e 


j 
1 
£ 
f 


| __ConvpiTionar. Form, 
T ftruld. We fhould. 
_ Thou fde. Lie ſhould 
Le frould. They /hould. 
. 9 


Assorvrs Form. 
JINill. Mie will 
Thou wilt, e will. 
25 wilh .- - ay will, 


Conprotonal Form. 


J would. e would; 
Thou wouldeſl, Ye would 
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He would. 1 3 


Map. 
Assoru rr Form. 
| Plural. 
We may. 


Ze may. 
7% mays 


ConD171oNAL. Form.. 


I mipht. © We might, 
Thos mighteft, Ze might. 


_ 4 ron They might. 


% 


\ 


8 
Axrsorurz Form. 
Lean. Mie can. 
Thou canft. Ze can. 
Ns  Convritonar "Wig rms ah 
7 could. © e could, © 4 
Thou couldeſt. r 
He could. They could. 
| es Mp. 

Preſent Tenſe. 3 
Tan. W 
Thou M M. u. „ 
He nuuſt. They muſt. 2 | 
Q. What are the Conpouny: Truss | 


of verbs? 

A. The Courouxp Tasten of verbs 

are the tenſes. of auxiliary verbs uſed in 

conjunction with ſome form, or participle 

of other verbs; as 1 Hall hear, I may have / 

Rant. -: 

Q. In what manner are the We ) 

verbs uſed. in conjunction, with other 
verbs? | 

1. A. To the ſeveral tenſes of the . oy 
ry verb 10 et is Mo the HOLA prete- 


rig, 


9 
1 « - 
5 

K 
1 


PI 


— >< — . — Py * 
— . - 
2 = —— * —— 
" — an: „ * ha 
ECC ͤ ˙»—Ü; . ee bs on e 
—— C acts 1s nec args EOS: — 


— 


P 
mus. 
— 


* 


— 1 My * A * _ — — - A, * — —— — 
— — —— » 4 — 8 9 — - n I — bo. _ - — ä — 
A l — wy ut — — — — — — — —— — — 
r > AI. ares wer mts >. — — 2 — —oS > - — N — 
8 2 — 2 7 - x A — 
Fn - 72. 8 > 
” . — _ — — — — 2 — * — — _ - 2 n 
* rt bs 7 Colds! — —— — — — — — 
— . of © 2 — — ard” ——— 3 ———— vn eng — 88 — — 
Fl 


verb to hear. 


Conditi- J 7 fold hear, Thou fulda peur, 
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rite, as I have written, I have been. To thoſe 
of the verb ts be, are joined both the parti- 


ciples ; the preſent and preterite: as I am hear- 
ing, and I am W and to all the reſt of 


the auxiliary verbs is panes the radical firm 


of the verb; as 1ſball, will, may, nuht, can, or 
ao write; 1 hall, will, "may, miſt or can Te. 
. Into how many claſſes, or orders, may 


the compound tenſes of © verbs be len 
; buted? y A 


A. The compound tenſes of ele NED | 
be commodivuſly diſtributed into three dif- 
tinct claſſes or orders; according as the 
auxiliary verbs that conftitute them require 
the radical form, the participle preſent, or 
the participle preteritè to be joined with 
them. Theyzare likewiſe fngle, double or 
triple, according as one, duo, or three auxi- 
liary verbs are made uſe of. | 

Q. Repeat the co RY tenſes of. the 


2 +3 $ + 


A. The * tenſes of the fel 


| order, or thoſe in which the radical form of 


the principal verb is made uſe of, 


| Will, can, may, muſt or hall hear” 
Abſolu te 71 hall hear, Thou ſhalt hear, He 
form. ſhall hear, &c. : 


onal. He ſhould hear, n 


(b) In the "WR manner farm the tenſes. made by. 
will, can, may, and muſt. The conjunRive form of 1 
the -tenſes may likewiſe- be ſupplied in its proper 
place,. ij it be thought neceflary, 

The 


* 


* » 4 My . R. B 8 en 23. 2 
The compound beats of the 7 25 order, 
or thoſe in which ae Perf preſent 1 is 
made uſe of. 


„ 


ft 25 be SLAIN ie” 2 

4 Phat 1 am hearing, thou art fearing, 

r | tenſe... 

* Conjunc- WEE 7 be hearing, F; thou be hear- 

7 tive form. ing, &c. 

„ Preterice. 1 1775 eee, Wee hear" 

* Conjunks , | 175 I were hearing If thou wer 

- tis. e, . 

* 8 

e Participle profent, 45 15 e 144 

r 23 Preterite. Been . | 

h | 2 

c "The firſt Dbuble Compound. | 

ia fear. 1 
Abſolute. 15 J. ſhall be hearing, 7, Hou Hal. 8 

7 form. Be hearing, „ 

5 Condition 4 fuld be hearing, This 

j al. | ouldeſt be hearing, &c./ 

9 Th hs oval Double CAN 

* Jo have been hearing.” | 


Preset laue been re Thou _ 

4 | tenſe ., 55 I been hear aring, & „ 

fs 2: Preterite: I had been cn Twu hadlt 
_ g ; Deen hearing &c. NS 12 

1 partici 18. preſent.” 'H be hear, 8 

5 p at een aring. 


Ld . 
TS 4 
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SY 8 — 4 3 BY RA Ts 
. 7 2 e 
* 1 wy LI A SOD 3 5 
enen 
* n r 


The Triple Com bound. 
1 OP Shall have been hearing. 
Abſolute J I Hall have been hearing, Tn 
form. J alt have, &c. ; | 
3 I. /h ae laue been hearing," Thoe | 
2 Jrouldeft have, 1 


The compound tenſes of the third Side 6 "% 
viz. thoſe in which the participle prete- 
rite of the principal vet is uſed. * 


. NF 0 be heard. 
Preſent 1 am Beard, D art heard, 
_ Fats: We... 
Conjunc- 77 [ be heard, F teu FR heard, | 


tive form. kc. 


Preterite. 2 Ne. ae th wal heard, 


Conjunc- * J were heard, if thou . 


tive. heard, &c. | 
Paiticiple prefect. Being W 
— Preterite. Been heard; 
The firſt Double Compound. 
Sul be heard. on” 
Abſolute | I 1 ſhall be heard, Thou fait ts 
form. f heard, &c. | 


. 1 * be heard, hos ; feuldeh, 
a | The 


VERB 28 1 
The ſecond Double Compound. = 


= Abſolute JJ Hal, have gs 7 hou fb ; 
| ore. 


F | Condition- 12 Py —— 1 Theu id: 


F _ 
* 0 7 
AB 

n * 
5 


en. &c. 1 
The third Double Compound. 
5 1 To have been heard. 5 
Preſent I have been heard, Thou ho 
| - tenſe. been heard, &c. Thaw — 
. = Ps 1 had been heard, a 
; Freterite.: $75 -Jook heard, & . 
, Participle preſent. Having been heard. 
2 The Triple Com pound. 
Shall have been heard. 


Abſolute J I. Hall have Been heard, 7 hon, 
JOEL. - + 3 
Condition- I.ſhould have bats heal, Ti * 


= al. 8 ſhouldeſt, &c. 


Q. What do you obſerve concerning 
theſe compound ten ſes ? | 
A. It is obſervable. that, in forming the 
tenſes; all the change of termination E 
| confined to the auxiliary that is named 
| fiſt; and therefore, ſecondly, That if 
the auxiliary which is firſt named, have no 
C particple 5 


\ 
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participle, there is no participle belon ging 2 


10 the tenſes that are made by it. EE 
N 
To this ſection concerning the inflei- = : 
ons of words, it may be convenient to 
ſubjoin an account of thoſe claſſes which 4 
admit of few, 6r no infteions. B. 
Q. What are ApVE RBG? = 
A. ADvERss are contractions of ſenten- 
ces, or of clavfes of a ſehtence, generally 
ſerving to denote the manner, and other Wil *# 
circumſtances of an action; as wiſely, i. e. ] 


in a wiſe manner; wu, i. e. at this time ; ; 
here, in this place. 

Q. How many kinds of adverbs are 
there ? | 

A. Adverbs may be Aifiributed 4 into as 
many kinds as hee are circumſtances of 
an action. They may, therefore, be re- 
ferred to a great variety of heads. The 
principal of them are the three following, 
viz. Iſt, Thoſe of Place; as here, there. 
adly, Thoſe: of Time ; as often, ſometimes, 
preſently. And, zdly, Thoſe of Quality 
or Manner, which are derived from adjec- 
tives by adding [hy] to them; as, wiſely, 
happily, firfily ; from wie, happy, firft 

What is a PREposITION? 

A. A Px RPOSLTION is a word that ex- 

preſſeth the relation, that one word hath 


to another; ſuch as , with, 4 10 —— 


26 Bo «ad. 


2 | y E R 'B: Mes RD. | 
| 1 | * gh u with auney, He went to Lu. 

: Q. What are Conzuncmions? | 
A. ConguneTIONS are words that; Join 
ſentenees together, and ſhew the manner 
of their dependence upon one another. 
as und, if, hu, & cc. 

Q. What are INTER 3 

A. INT ERIECTIors are broken or imper- 
fect words, denoting ſome emotion or 
n of the mind; as, ah, oh, phy. 


ww & 


It may not be improper, alſo, to Joy 
5 in this place, for the uſe of learn- 
ers, Eaſy rules 10 Afturgutfh | the ſeveral 

Parts of ſpeech. _ 
A Subſtantive. admits of [4] [the] £0, 
bad, or fome other known ad Vective before 
An Adjeetive hath.no determinate-mean- 
ing with only [a] or [he] before it, but 
requires uu or tung after it; and admits 
of degrees of compaiiſon; as 2 goed man, 
a better man. | 
+ i; Verb admits of the perſonal pro- 
nouns before it, as He loves, Teen lover: 
Pronouns have been enumerated. 
Adverbs..do all, or moſt of them, an- 
freer to ſome one of theſe queſtions, How ? 
Hou much? When? or Where: when the 
anſwer gives no word that is known, by 
| 57 the 
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hops = 


the preceding rules, to be a ſubſtantive-or | 1 
ad jective. 1 
Prepoſitious eaſily admit the oblique Gaſes F 
of the- perſonal pronouns, me, ſim, lier, 
Ec. to follow them; as 10 ns with me, | 1 
among tem. . 1 
Chief and Inter jection are call x 
known by” Was ms ea 1255 : 


* 


2 A 


= ld „* * 


SECTION : 
Of the Derroation aud 0 omp-iti "on of . ords. 


mim 0) 


Efides the eine and regular inflec- WY 
tions of words, of which an account 
has been given'in the preceding ſections; 
there -are many other changes, -by means 
of which words paſs from one claſs. to ano- 
ther: but, ' becauſe only ſome of the 
words of any claſs admit of a ſimilar Bi 
Change, they are not uſually-enumerated 8 | 
among the grammatical changes of -termi- Wi 
natiens. In nothing, however, is the 
x vr of a language more apparent than 
ſuch changes; and, were they uniform 
and- conſtant, they would have the ſame - 
right to be taken notice of by grammari- | 
4 that any other inflections have. Of 
| theſe changes I ſhall here Sive the fol- 
lowing 


1 K „ 2 CO 


2 
„„ www Ah 


5 MN 


—_ DERIVATION. 29 
= lowing .ſhbrr” Carnithary, extracted n 
= fon Dr. Jeknſon. $2 

1 Nauns ars ir -quently jb as 15 — N 
= verbs by lengthening the ſound of their 
= vowels; as . Hcuſe, ta braze, 10 glare, le | 
breathe; fron ſauſe, brafs, glass, breath... 
Som times nouns are elegantly con- 
4 verted into, verbs without any change af, 
all. Ci/uoned,: Bolingbroke. Diademed, 

- Pope. Kublboucd, Lady 0 W. Monta- 
gue. 

Verbs, with little or no variation, are 
converted into ſabſtantives, expreſſing 
what is denoted by the verb as done or 
procured ; as Ive, a frghit; from 1 love, 
| 90. ghia anda Arge, from Aruck, the 

Preterite of. the verb 0 ſtrike. 
Beſides thele, words of the following 
terminations are generally derivative 


nouns ending in * 


he —er, derived from, - — ſignify the 

lar agent. z as Irver, writer, Ariker. 

ed Some nouns of this elaſs, in conſe- 

n- uence of frequent - uſe, . have ceaſed to 

he be conſidered. as belonging to it; and 

an in this caſe the e is often changed into 

m ſome other vowel, as liar; condułlor. 

ne ing, ſig * = of the verb they 

i- aare derived from; +0 the rl hut 45 
If the, u. NA Hrs re mw 


1 0 
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A, are aal ſubſtantives derived from ix 8 


auer adjeftrves ; as 2 ngth b, frength, 1 


Acad, wel godhead, = 


Ab, fighify office, employment, Rave, or Wil 

conditton ; as Ring ſhip, feward/hip. | 3 
, action or habit; as oO fone, £ 
+ ue. „„ 5 


- ueick, x 3 
rick, ( juriſdi&ion ; as, baikwick, . 


ſioprick, dramy, Ring dom. 


ian, profeſſion; as lan, en 
ara, character or bebte F 
dard, anllard 

al derived fm the French. 


ment A nd 
_ 


and generally ſignify the 
act or the habit ; as tome 
mandmem, ug,. 

ie the profeſſor (of French original 

EE © 29 tithe, one to whom a grant is 
made ; Me, to whom the Teaſe is 
made, Oe. 

Mus ſometimes become dimimaiues by 

me addition of [in or ſome other pro- 

duction of their termination; as gon, 

lenib kin, hullock, pickerel, vibe. 


- Adjeftives, ending in . 
: i | , and 


— 


denote Gee 0) or gal ak 1 


2 * 


DERIVAT ION 3. 
= 8 are gener wy yderived from ums, 
= | —_und þ and fignify plenty and abundance, 
_ 45 buf, 15 , „Fruifful. 

; E. in fome degree) 


pale Gag en e plenty, k but in a leſs 
degree AT the terminations [)] 
amefome, lonef ome. | 


=_ | fa 
- == 0% a 107 = a Meng; ax gion ly, 


F . 5 5 Hane or tendency to 3 
30 rarer 3: as. e „ 2 0 


-en are * b nr * adjec- 
tives, and ſignify the prodltion 
of the quality; as 10 lengthen, % 
ftrengthen. 

The participles prefixed to words, with 

their uſe in compoſition, are the following ; 
Arite—I1gnifies Before; as Antediluvian. 
Anti—and } againſt; as Antimonar chicah, 
Contra contraditt. 

Circum—about ; as depgſe, circum cribe. 

De—down ; as depyſe, depreciate. 

Dis—negation, or privation; as djbelieve 
ajhke, diſarm. 

C 4. Fi 
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Is (changed ſometimes into [im] before 


[on] into [il] always before [I] into F 
| [#7] before [7] in words derived Wl 


from the Latin, and into [un] in 
other words) ſignifies negation ; WF 
as unpleaſant, ineffeftual, imperfett, 
illegitimate, irrefragable. 
1 ere as miſtake, mi . 
Per—through ; as perſuade, perfiſt. 
 Poſt—afier ;, as poſtpone. | 
Preter—beyond (in power) as 8 
Ultra—beyond (in place as Ultramontane. 
Inter —amang; as intermix. 
Tranſ—over ; as transfer, tranſlate. 
Re-—again, or backward; as revolve, ri. 
| _—_......- 
Super—abeve ; as F 
Sub. under; as ſubſcribe, © 


Part 


* 
9 44S. ; % 1 — x 2 ” 4 4 a 
24 * 1 1 * * * 4 # * * 
- RH ASS SS ES a $8 a aA «cb To” YL * "if: ; 
. ” \ 7 «3 
< * oh * hy » * 
# - ; - — - 5 5 2 5 
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%% ̃ d ASE. 


nto _—_— C -- e 
„ ' HE * ä OR r 5 7 ; bY . | 
red 2 SST #7, 7 pP F II. | 
. "6 | A R T | a 6 f 
n 8 : 63 JL * 
5 Of ite an 773 4 Sipnifcation f 
ge | 


certain Wards, eſpecially ſuch as the paucity 


e ae ole 9s in 
M in other languages, is 


3 der 10 expreſs 
| ns by change of termination. .. 


/ 


2s + ANTE 94S 9 ot ” - ae AS C28 7 + Ss ow, TIF» wv wings 4 9 


8 K Ge 0 N 


„ me Articles. bes 


THAT are ARTICLES? 
Articles are the words [a] and 
hae laced: before nouns; to. aſcertain * 
extent of their ſignification. 

- 'Q What is the ufe df the article la > 

A. The article [a] befete a contonant 
but [au] before a vowel, intimates that 
one only of a ſpecies is meant, but not 
any one in particular, as This is @ go5d ,, * 
. e. One among the books that are good: 
Hence it is called the article /rdefinire. , 

Q. What is the uſc of the article [e 

A. The article Che] limits the bs uf: 
cation of a word to onè or more of 21; 
cies as Thrs 1s the boot; 7 heſe. are'the vienz 
i. e. this particular book, and theſe, parti- 
cular men. For this: reaſon it 18 callsditix 
boon Definite, n e \ . V3, Wl } Wd 
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Q. In what ſenſe is a noun to be un- 


derſtood, voy neither of thele o articles is. 


prefixed to it 
A. Generally, in an n ſenſe, 


expreſſing not one in general, or one in 


e but every ideal that ean 
comprehended 13 che derm, a8, Man 
Is born to trouble; i; e: whoever partakes 
of human nature, "all Ant.. 


r. 216 4 11. 
Of the Us Ul the aalen Ferke. 


what manner doth the dufliliary 
verb © do affect the rer rr 
of 7 — FG 

A. It only reriders the affirmation the 
more emphancal'; as I a> love, I did hkte ; ; 1, e. 
I houe indeed, indeed I dated. 

In what manner doth the wade. 
ry verb 0 be affect the fignification of 
verbs . 

A. The auxiliary verb 10 be, joined with 
the parnaple preſent of a verb, expteſles 
the affirmative 'with the greater emphaſis 
and precifion'; as Fram writing ; i. e. in the 
wery tim of wrinig; and joined te the 
participle preterire of à verb, it ſignifies the 
gering or receiving the action 7 
1 bued, = Was hated. | 
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£ and. might, ſignify likewile, à pawer 
6-1 Tight to do what is affirm ed, by imp 
W the intervention of tame ol 12 go i 
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: as 1 cad, or. might price; l. e. i 
Fa 5 755 og. all + © pong | 
ed pf the ndl, forms of ſoa AL 


wo 

.  Q. lu what manner doth the auxiliary 
4 nod 10 Have ane the 2 hog of + 
hear © The muxtlke} verb A nifies 
that What is af b g fr 5 — 
= 1 have received, lad, written; i. e. 8 - : 
tion of receiving {Day paſ ik 5990 BE 
Hon gh e arte n 5, 
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In what manner doth the auxiliary | F 
verd to. have determine the time of any þ  þ 
A. When we make uſe of the auxilia- WF 
ey verb to have, we have no idea of any WW 
Certain portion of time intervening be- 
tween the time of the action and the 8 
time of ſpeaking of it; the time of the Ml 
action being hs period that extends to 
the preſent; as I have this. year, or this i 
morning, written ; ſpoken in the ſame 
year, or the fame | morning: whereas, 
ſpeaking of any action done in a period Wl 
of time that is wholly expired, we uſe i 
jt the preter tenſe of the verb; as Iaſt year, 
ji or yeſterday I wrote à letter - intimatin o, 
that ſome certain portion of time is paſt 
between. the time of the ation, and the | 
time of ſpeaking of it. | 
Q. Are there no ities verbs, beſides 
"choſe which are called auxiliary, that are 
joined in conſtruction with other verbs, 


il | without being followed * the prepoſition 


bs A. The verbs tid dare, read, make, ſee, 
by Re feel, and alſo act are uſed in the 
fame. conſtruction; as, He Jaw me write 

1. . CORY | 
One of the greateſt difnculties in the 


e lang language, relates to the ſubject 
7 part”; as it conſiſts in the uſe of 


the. con onjunAive particles — pre poſitions 
particularly 


= particularly of, 10, for, with, and in, with 
== 2 few others, Indeed, there is nothing 
in which the practice of our beſt authors 
is more variable or capricious :. but [ 
thought it would · be beſt ts throw all the 
== remarks I have made on this ſubject in- 
do the Aaditiona! Obfervations. 


e 
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Q.: HAT is the uſual place for the | 
| ſubject of the affirmation in -. 

an ” +> MO ſentence ?£ 

A. Before the verb ; as the word Alex- 
anden in the ſentence, Alexander conquered © 
Darius. | 

Q its place in an interroga- 
tive ſentencc? 

A. Between the auxiliary and the radi- 
cal form of the principal verb; as, Did 
Alexander conquer Darius ? 

Q. What is the uſual place for he ob- 
ject of an Affirmation? 

A. After the verb, as the word Darius 
in the ſentence, Alexander conquered Darius. 

Q. What is the uſual place of the ad- 
jective? 

A. Immediately before the ſubſtantive, 
as, a good man, a fine horſe. 

2 1 In what cafes is the ad jective placed . 
affer the ſubftantive ? 

A. When 'a clauſe of a ſentence de- 
pends upon the ad , as, a. man ge- 

* 


by 


2 „ de Eine ng 2 = ph ade $0 
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| FAM I. N T Ax X. 39 
verons e lug rnemies. Feed me with food 
convenient for e. 

Wiiat is the proper place for the 
pronoun relative? 

N. Ihnnediately after. its antecedent . 
us Tan- 1s rhe Darius, whom Hemd con 
Jucred. 

4 What is the moſt convenient place 
for an adverb, or a Separate clauſe of a 
_fentence F ?; 

A: Between: the fu hielt and the verb; 
as, Meuamtler inttrely cungurred Darius. 
Alexander in three battles, conquered Darius. 
Or between "the_auxiliaries.and-the verb 
or participle; as, Dou have preſently dif 
Angie. this ach, 1 have been  excerdingly 

ef. © F. 


Q. What is the eee of 
the adjective pronouns with their ſubſtan- 
tives ? „ 

A. They muſt agree i in number ; as, 
This man. Theſe men. 

Q. What is the correſpondence of the 
verb and its ſubject ? 

A. They muſt have the ſame number, 
and perſon ; as, I love. Thou love... He 
loves. The fun ſhines, S. 

Q. Suppoſe there be two ſubjects of 
the ſame affirmation, and they be both 
of the ſingular number? 

A. The verb correſponding to them 
n 
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| muſt be in the plural; as, 2 aur youth 
35 and merit have been abuſel. | 
In what circumſtances is the ob⸗ 

que caſe of pronouns uſed? 405 
A. After verbs tranſitive, andi prepo- 


ſitions; as, He loves her. I gave 'the book | 
| 0 him. INS FE ; 
As but few of the relations' of words ; 
| and ſentences in conſtruction are expreſſed 
buy a change of termination in Engliſh, a 


but generally by conjunctive — 
the art of Engliſn Syntax mu 
chieffy, in the proper application of = = 
conjunctive particles; and the accurate uſe > 
of theſe can only be learned from obſerua- 
tian and a dittonary. © | 
What I have obſerved on : this ſubj ect 
will be found e the W Oher- 
valions. 112 | ORG E £36 9 
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"> ART I. 
5 % of Prot. 

Q. HAT | is PRosopyY ? 


A: PRosop v is that part of Gram 


mar ch teaches the rules of Promngia- 
tion, and of Ver fication. 


ciation ? 
A. In laying the accent upon the pro- 


per {ſyllable of a word, and the emphaſis 
upon the proper word of a ſentence. 


Q. Upon what doth the art of Yaſ- 


| fication depend? 
A. Upon arranging the ſyllables of 


words according to certain laws, reſpeQs | 


ing quantity or accent. 
Q. What is. moſt obſervable in the ar- 


rangement of ſyllables according: to their 
TREE | ? 


A. If the accent fall upon the firſt ſyl- 


lable, the third, the fin, &c. the verſe 
is ſaid to conſiſt of Trochees ; which is cal- 


led a foot of two ſyllables, whereof the 


firſt is long, and the ſecond ſhort. 
If it fall upon the /econd, the fourth, the 


fixth, &c. as is moſt uſual in Engliſh verſe, 
it is (ſaid to conſiſt of Iambics; which are 
feet of two ſyllables, whereof the firit 1 is 


ſhort, and 2 ſecond Jong. 
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Q. Wherein conliſts the art af Pronun- 
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If two ſyllables, be. pronounced both 
| lon ng, the foot is called a ſponder; and if 
one long ſyllable. be ſugceeded by two 
ſhort ones continually, the verſe is faid to 
conſiſt of Dacthyls. I ſhalkgive a ſhort pe- 
eimen of each of* theſe kinds of veile. .. 3 
8  Trochaical” 
| In th | di ys of, Sd. 1 
n Stör ies | pllinly - hd, 

(e) Jambic. 


With ri | viſh'd ears 
The mon 15 arch hEars. 


Dai, ſometimes called Auape f. 
Di | Szenss | (arly and | proud, 


- Verſes conkfh of mare or fewer of theſe 
feet at pleaſure; and verſes of different 
| . intermixed form a Pindarick poem. 


0 A Sondhe, with which lambie verſes. abound, . 


- % my 


7 24 R T 


n 1. 


IUGURES are thoſe deviations Ginn 

- grammatical. or natural propriety, 
Ahich are either allowed or admired. 

Thoſe which affect Engliſh lerrers or 

Hllables, and which may therefore be 

termed Orthograptucal figures are Apliæ re- 

fs, when a ſyllable or letter is omitted at 


the beginning of a word; as is, for it 16 


Oncope⸗ when it is left out in the middle; 
as ner, for neuer; and Apocope, when 0+ 
mitted at the end; as n for though, 

The omiſſion of a word. neceſſary to 


8s 1 ray you:weuld trite, for 1. . 300, 
would write. 


Particles, and frame. . words, muff 
frequently be ſupplied: to make the con- 
ſtruction complete; as in the following 
ſentences. I value it not a (or of a) farthe 
ing; i. e. at the price of a . at 
twelve, d clock ; i. e. of the clock... 


The pronoun relative is frequently omit- 


ted; as, The houſes] have built, inſtead of 
ſaying, The houſe that, or which I have 


built, To make very frequent uſe of this | 


elliphs ſeems to be a fault. 
With reſpect: to the 4% of fires it is 


ed that the orthagraplucal figures. are 


not uſed with approbation, except in very 
familiar writing, or verſe. AN 
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grammatical propriety, is called Eligis; 
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APPENDIN, 


Containing a Catalogue: of. Verbs inegu- 


_ infleGted.”. pang 


F 1 


HAT IL Wäg not Gwe the os 


too much, I have choſen. to throw 
into an Appendix, 4 catalogue of verbs irregu. 
larly infleed, excluding thoſe verbs, and 


parts of verbs, whiclt are become obfolete; 


that learners may be at na loſs what form 
of . expreſſion to prefer. It is extracted 
chiefly from Mr. Ward 's catalogue; but 


without taking any, notice of his diſtincti- 


on of conjugations. When the regular 
inflection.is in uſe, as well. as the irregu- 
lar one, an afteriſm 1 is put... 


Radical form." Pretex ten 1 e. Burli p. gran 


wie.. arte; O55 ! 8 
awake. awoke. “ awoke * 
„ 6 
en Þ e. 

bear, or carry. bore. EO borne. | 


7 
ee ee ee | Radical 
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beat. 


bid. 


u- bind. 
wok bite. 
blow. 


bleed. 
break. 
breed. 


buy. 
caſt. 


cling. 
clothe. 


coſt. 


cut. 
dare. 
die 3 
dig. 
draw. 


cal 


bereave. 


beſeech ; 


bring. 
burſt. 


catch. 
chide. 
choſe. 
cleave 


come. 


beſought. * 


bade. 
bound. 
el bit. 
ble. 
n ea. 
brake. 


bred.-- 


11 brought. 
burff. 
bought. N 
r 
caught. * * 


chid. 
choſe. 


clave. 


clung. 


 Clad.* 


Came. 


Coſt. 


crew. 
Cut. 
durſt. 
med. - 
dug.* - 


drew. 
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Radical form. Preter tenſe. | 


beat. 
. , 1 
bereft.* 


Parti crple Pret. 


| beaten. 
* begun. 
* bercft.* 


beſought.“ 


bidden. 


bound. 


bitten 
- blown. 
-bled. 
broken, broke 


H 


bred. 

brought. 

: burſt, burſten. 
bought. 


7 calt. 


caught. * 
chidden. 
choſen. 
cloven, cleft. 
_ clung. 


clad.* 


Come. 


coſt. 


crowed. 


cut. | 
dared. 
dead. 


dug.* . 


drawn. 


drink. 


nee n 
VE 
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drink. 


drive. 


eat. 


fall. 


feed. 


Geht. 
find. 
flee. 

fling. 


W. 
forſake. 


freeze. 
get. 
give. 
£0. 
grind. 


grow. 
hang. 


hew. 


hide. 


hit. 


hold. 


hurt. 
keep. 
knit. 


know. 


lay. 
lead. 


drove. 
ate. 


fen. 
35 
fought. 
found. 
Hed. 
flung. 


flew. 


forſook. 
froze 
gat, got. 
gave. 

Went. 

ground. 
grew. 


hung.“ 


hewed. 


hid. 
hit. 


held. 


hurt. 
kept. 


| 5 | 


knew. 


laid. 


led. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR.” 
Radical form. Preter tenſe. 
- drank. 


Participle pres. 


drunk. 


driven. 


eaten. 
fallen. 
fed. 
fougght. 

' found. 


Hed. 


flung. 

flown. 
forſaken. 

frozen 


gotten. 
given. 
ene. 
ground. 
grown. 
hung. 
hewn. 
hidden. 


hit. 


holden, held, 
hurt. 


kept. 8 
knitted, knit. 


known. 


laid, lain. 


Radical 


led. 


cal 


meet. 


' VERBS irregularly inſlected. 47 
| - Radical form. Preter tenſe. 


let. . 


| . he. pe / 
| load. loaded. 


loſe; _ - | At 
make. -made. 

| met. 
mowed. 


Pay. by Paid. 
put. 


quoth he. 
read. read. 
rend. >rent.” 
ring. rung, rang. 


Nnw- e. 
. - 


ride. rode. 


run. 7 , ran. 


we. © ſawed. 


ſee. ſaw. — 
ſeek. _. fought. 
ſeethe. ſeethed. 
ſell. | | ſold. 
ſend. ſent. 


= 4 - ET; 
ſhake. 


ſhook. 
- ſhaved. 
ſheared. 


ſhave. 
ſhear. 


loſt. 
made. 
met. 
mon.“ 
paid. 
put. 


„ k 


:nſen. 
ridden. 


ſodden. 
ſold. 
ſent. 


ſhaven.* 
ſhorn. 


Participle prez. 


left. 
Tet. 
lain. 


loaden, laden 


rent. i G 
rung. 
riven. 


run. | 
ſawn. i 
ſeen. 

ſought. 


ſet. 
ſhaken. 
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Rods, al 75 "TM. © 


\h-d. 


lun. 
ſho e. 


Thoot. 


 - ſhow, ſhew 
"ſhrink. 


ſhut. 
ſing. 
ſink. 
fit. 
ſlay. 
ſlide. 
link. 
ling. 
- We. 
ſmite. 
ſow. 
ſpeak. 
ſpeed. 
| ſpend. 
ſpin. 
ſpit. 
ſplit. 


ſpread. 
ſpring. 


ſtand. 
ſteal. 


ſtick. 0 
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 Preter tenſe. - Participle pre 


„„ ſhed. 
ſhone. ſhone.* 
hood. nod. 
ſnot. ſhot. ; 
ſhowed. ſhowyn. * 
ſhewed. ſhewn. 
ſhrank, ſnrunkſhrunk. 
hut. © ſhut. 
ag. - | ang. 
tank. - . 
Tos. on 
flew. + 
„ -Nlided. |. © ien. 
1lunk. ſlunk. 
ſlung. lung. 
lit. on 
ſmote. ſtmitten. 
ſowed. ſown. 
ſpoke. ſpoken. 
ſped. . 
ſpent. ſpent. 
ſpun. * ſpun. 
ſpat. .. "parted. 
ſplit. ſplit. 
ſpread. .. ' ſpread... 
ſprung fprangſprun 
ſtood. Na ./ — - 
ſtole: ſtolen. - © 
ſtuck, ſtuck. 
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| Radical 


VERBS. att inſlected. 4 


ee. 


cal 


Radical form. Preter 25 Farticiple erer. 
fſtung. 2 

ſtank. a 
ſtrode. oh 
2: Deer. 
ee 


ſting. 
ſtink. 


aride þ 
frike; 


ſtri ing. 


rive. 
Anke: 


ſweat. 
ſwell. 


ſwing. 


take. 
teach. 


tear. 
tell. 


think. 


throw. 


thruſt. 


treads - 


wear. 


weave. 
weep, 


win. 
wind. 


Work. 


wiring. 
Write. 


9 7 * 

* b 
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ſtrowed. 


tung. 
ſtunk. 


L ſtridden. 
; Arien. | 


5 — 5 
ſtriven. 
ſtdn. 


{wore, bare. ſworn. 


ſweat. 


| ſwelled. 


ſwung. 
took. 
taught. 


tore; tare. 


told. 
thought. 
throve, 


threw. 
thruſt. 
trode. 


"Wore. 


WwoVC. 


wept. 


Won. 


wound. 


wrought. 


wrung. 


wrote. 


D 


ſweat. 


| wellen 15 


ſwum. 
ſwung 


taken. 


taught. 
torn. 
told. 


thought. 
thriven. 
thrown. 


thr uſt. 


trodden. 
worn. 
Woven. 

wept. 


wan. 


wound.* 
wrought. 
wrung. 


written. - 


"That 
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That this catalogue might be reduced 
into as ſmall a compals as poſſible, thoſe 
irregularities are omitted that have been 
produced merely by the quick pronuncia- 
tion of regular preterite tenſes and parti- 
ciples; whereby the e is contracted into 
7. But this contraction is not admitted in 
ſolemn language, except in verbs which 
end in /, , or p; as creep, crept; feel, 
felt ; dwell, dwelt; though it is ſometimes 
uſed in words ending in dx as gird, gilt; 
gud, gelt, &c. | AE! f ei | 
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OBSERVATIONS, 


For the Uſe of thoſe 


* a 


Who have made Loni Profici= 
ency in the Language. 


we 


bi 
* 
1 
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4 
Z 
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| Norzs and. orte rien, 
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Fomelimdes we CHE an EG uled 
in the plural number, when the noun 
ends in u vowel ; as inamarato s, toga's, tu- 
nicas, Olho $1.4 2 of virtu0's,. "Adi iſon on 
Medals.” The idlea's of the atlthor have been- 
converſant. with the Put ts of other Writers. 
Swift's Tale of e P. 55, It is alſo 
uſed, ſometimes when the noun ends in 3 

as, gemus s, caducens's, Facobus's. - Addiſon 
on Medals. 79. But it ſeems better to 
add es in t eſe caſes; as, rendezvouſes. 


Hume's Hiſtory, vol. J. p. 113. 
Words compou nded of man _ men in 


the plural; as Alderman, aldermen. Muſ- © 
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Julmans, Smollett's lures vol. 2. 45 88.) 
ſeems awkward., 

Words derived from ferien languages 
often retain their original plural termina- 
tions; as Cherubim, Phenomena, radii, beats. 

But when foreign words are completely 
incorporated into our language, they-take 
Engliſh plurals, as eprromes. Addiſon. 
When words of foreign extraction are, 
as it were, half incorporated into the lan- 
guage, they ſometimes retain their native 
lurals, and ſometimes acquire thoſe of 
the Engliſh. Thus ſome perſons write 
criterions, others. criteria; ſome write medi- 
ums, and others media. Some foreign words 
both retain their native plurals, and ac- 
quire the Engliſh, but they are uſed in dif- 
ferent ſenſes. This is the caſe with the 
word index. We fay indexes of books „and 
indices of algebraical quantities. 
When a noun is compounded, of an 4. 


gw 


FS "PA mn moans Wo. i. ae a £ 


with it into one word, it occafions ſome 
difficulty,where to place the ſign of the plu- 
ral number, as in the word handful. Some 
would ſay wo hands full; others, two hand- 
fulls ; and Butler, perhaps for the ſake of 
the rhyme, writes two handful. * rs Es 


CC St © Ho D =o ranprns 


- N. of the Inver part, two: andi, 
1 had devoured, ' was fo fas” i 
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= When a name has a title prefixed'to it, 
as Doctor, Miſs, Maſter Sc. the plural ter- 
W mination affects only the latter of the two 
W words; as, the two Doftor Nettetons, the tive | 
Mf Thomſons ; tho''a ſtrict analogy would 
W plead for the alteration of tlie · former 
8 word, and lead us to ſay, he:twe:Doftors 

\ Neuleton, the two Miſſes Thomſom for, if we 
ſupplied tlie ellipſis we ſhould ſay, he mes 
Doctors of the, name of-'Nettleton ; and, the 
two young ladies of the name of Thomſon ; and 
I remember to have met with this con- 
ſtruction ſome where, either in Clariſſa, of 
Sir Charles Grandiſon; but I cannot now 
recollect the paſſage. 

Many of the words which have no ſin - 
gular number, denote; things which com 
fiſt of two parts, or go by pairs, and 
therefore are, in ſome meaſure intitled to 
a plural termination; as, - lungs, -bellows, - 
breeches. The word pair is generally uſed 
with many of them; as a pair of compaſſes 
a pair of drawers, a pair of colours, Sc. 
| Alſo many of theſe words denote things 
which conſiſt of many parts, and there- 
fore, are, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, plurals ;- 
as grains, annals, oats, mallous, and other 
plants; aſhes, embers, filings, vitali, hatches, 
cloaths, Sc. But others are not eaſily: redu- 
ced to this rule, and no rgaſon can be gi+ 
ven why the things might not have been 
expreſſed by words of the ſingular number, 
-N = x D 4 —_ 
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as calends, nones, ides, riches, odds, ſhambles, 


_ thanks, ridings, wages, viduals, and things 


that have only quantity, and do not ex- 


iſt in diſtinct parts; hy the ee U- 


gquors, beafting's aſſets, & 
Many of the words which have no fin- 


| gular termination, are the names of ſci- 


ences ; as, ethics, mathematics, belles lettres, 


Oc. Many of them are the names of 


games; as, billiards, fves, &c. Many of 


them are the names of diſeaſes ; as 1 


meaſles, hyſterics, glanders, &c. And ſome, 
in imitation of Ns Greek and Latin, are 
the names of feſtivals, and other ftated 
times; as, orgies, matms, vrſpers, Rc. 
Some of theſe words have a ſingular 
termination in uſe, - but it is applied in a 
different ſenſe, as, arms, for weapons, and 
an arm of the body; a pair of colours be- 
longing to the army, good manners, a per- 
ſon's goods, good graces, a foldier's quar- 
ters, a man's betters, hangings, doings. And 


their doings great diſhke declared. Milton. 


e words are alſo found in the fingular, 
but more generally in the plural; as firf 
Fruits, antipodes, &c. | 

To expreſs the ſingular of any of theſe 
words which have only a plural terminati- 
on in uſe, we have recourſe to a periphra- 
his; as, one of the annals, one of the grams, 
one of the pleiades, c. 

Fradeſmen ſay one * weng pound, 
_ &c, 
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reſpect to all weights and meaſures. Alfo 


7 gentleman wilt Always ſay. how muny 


e or hos Hithly tenth; &ci have you arid 
= he Ver How! miihy tar ps; of iht many" kenrfer, 


Kc. And theſinte rule they obſerve with - 


4 


Ke. This may be Rid te be ungrammatis 
cal; or, at aft, & very harſh ellipfis; bur 


cuſtom authvrizesit. and” many- more des 
partures from ſtrièt grammar, particularly 


in converſation. Sometimes writers have 


adopted this colloquial form of __ 


He is ſaid to hiave fn 01th. his mont-hands 5 5 


fifty brace of pheaſants. Addiſdn: Wh 
Innocent the 1 in defired the Marquis de Eaftres 
to furniſh thirty thouſand head of vine, he 


cold not ſpare then; but thirty thouſand 2 8 


yers. he had at'his ſervice.” Addifon. A fleet . 
thirty nine 175 ane H. fe vol.” 3. P. 


448. 


ſtruction; when, perhaps, the ſupplying 
of an ellipſis would make it pretty èaſy. 


Any dc benen ur as Fingulat 5 
number, ſeem to be uſed in the plural con- 


The Queen denger became more-averſe to alt : 


alliance with a nation,  who'had departed ſo far 
from all ancient Principles. Hume's Hiſt. vol. 
4. Pp. 83 3. i; e. all kinds of alliance: Thus 
we ſay, a thouſand horſe, or font; meaning a 
thouſand of the troops that fight on foot, 
or with a horſe: They are a pond apple, i. e. 


they are of a good ſpecies of the fruit call- - 


ed an apple. And'thns, allo, perhaps, may 
8 . D £ {ſome 
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ſome of the examples i in the former Para- 


graph be analzeds.. e en 555 
Names of mental qualities ſeldom have 
any plurals, yet when particular acts and 
not general habits are meant, the plural 
number ſometimes occurs; as infolences. 


Hume's Hiſt. vol. +. p. 411. But it ſeems 


better to have recourſe. to a periphraſis in 
this caſe. In things of an intellectual na- 
ture, the ſingular number will often ſuffice, 
even when the things ſpoken. of are men- 
tioned as belonging to a number of per- 
ſons; but if the things be corporeal, 
thoug h. they be uſed in a figurative ſenſe, 
the = number ſeems to be required. 
Thus we ſay, their defign, their intention, 
and perhaps, their heart; but not. their 
head, or their mouth. T his people draws 
nigh unto me with their mouth, and honours 


_- mew1h their lips, but their heart ig far from 


me. Matthew. Ferdinand defigned. 10 wreſt 
from the Venetians ſome towns, which his pre- 


 deceſſor had configned to their hand. Hume 8 
HFiſt. vol. 3. p. 438. 


Words that do not admit of 2 plural, 
on account of their being of an intellectu- 
al nature, are eaſily applied to a number 


of perſons. Thus we ſay, the courage of 
an army, or the courage of a thouſand men; 


though each man, ſeparately taken, be 
ſuppoſed to have courage. In theſe caſes 
is we take * * abſtract and * 
a -.- ma 


— 


W 5 f 


A „ 


tual term, and ſubſtitute another, which-is 
particular and corporeal, we muſt change 
the number, though the conſtruction and 
W meaning of the fentence be the ſame. The 
W enmity f Francis the firſt, and Charles-1he fifth, 
= /1L//cd between their polterity for ſeveral ages. 
W Robertſon's, Hiſt. of Scotland, vol. 1. p. 
74. If the author had not uſed. the word 
poftertty, which is in the ſingular number, he 
mult have ſaid children or ſons, or deſcen- 
dants, in the plural. | 2 4 
| There are many words which, in general, 
have no plurals, as wool, wheat, &c. which 
people who are much converſant with the 
things which they ſignify, and who have 
occaſion to make more diſtinctions among 
them, uſe in the plural number, and ſome- 
times thoſe plurals get into writing. The 


coarſer wools have. their uſes alſo. Precepr 
tor, vol. 2. p. 435. Let when nouns, 


which have uſually no plurals are uſed in : 
that number, the effect is very diſagree- 
able. But none of. the principal foods 1e 
.by the inhabitants is cheeſe. Ulloa's Vcyage, 
vol. I. p. 304. This conſtruction might 
ceaſily have been avoided by a periphraſis,; - 
as, but one of the principal kinds, of food, Cc. 
Ihe wcrd means. belongs to the claſs of 
vo-ds which doi not change their: termina- 
tion on account of number; for it is uſed 
alike in both; numbers. Leſ this means 
ſhould fail. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 65. 
Some perſons, however, uſe the ſingular: 


BR” + 


, 
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of this word, and would ſay, /eft this mean 
fhnud fail, and Dr. Eowth pleads for it; 
but cuſtom has ſo formed our ears, that 
they do not eafily admit this form of the 

uf word, notwithſtanding it is more agreeable 

i to the general analogy of the language. 

bt The word pains is alſo uſed in the ſin- 


1 = gular number; No Pains is taken; Great 
= pains has been taken. Pope. But both this, 


: and the word means, are alſo uſed as 
Plurals. 


The word -news is alſo uſed both in the 
fingular- and plural number. Pray, Sir, 
are there any news of his intimate friend and 
confident Darmin. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 
18. p. 131. News were brought to the 
Queen. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. P. 426. 
Are there any news at preſent flirring in Lon- 
don? Engliſh merchant, p. 7. But not- 
withſtanding thoſe authorities, the fingu- 
lar number ſeems to be more common, 
and is therefore to be preferred. 
The word billet-doux is alſo uſed in both 
numbers. Her eyes firſt opened on a billet- 
doux, Pope's: Rape of the Lock. ill 
be cdi rymg about billet-doux. Arbuthnot. 

In ſome caſes we find two plurals in 
uſe. The word brothe is an example of 
this; for we both ſay brothers and hre. 
Aren; but the former is uſed of natural 
relations, and the other in a figurative 
bende; 5 5 en rand brethren, 851 ue 
te, 
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die, which makes dice when it relates to 
gaming, makes dies, in the plural number, 
when it relates to coin. The werd cas 
formerly. had kine in the plural number, but 

we now ſay cows. The word $7, has 


hardly any plural, except in very ſolemn 


ſtyle, borrowed from the old uſe of it, as, 


Ob, Sirs, what ſhall I do to be ſaved ? Acts. 


Both the word folk, and folks, feem to 
be uſed promiſcuouſly, eſpecially in con- 
verſation; as when we fay, where ae we 


Food folks, or folk ; but the latter jc+ ms to 


be preferable, as as the word in the lingular 
form implies a number. 

Proper names admit of a plural number, 
where they are figuratively uſed for com- 
mon names. I 1s not enough to have Vitru- 
viuſes, we muſt alſo have Auguſtuſes, to 
employ them. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 9. 


1 


It is inchlferent, i in ſome eaſes, whether 
ve uſe a word in the ſingular, or in the 
plural number. Thus we ſay; in hopes, or 


= # lupe, and in the very fame ſenſe. His 
ad instructor, imagining that he had now made 
 tumſelf. acquatnted with his diſeaſe of mind, 


Was in hope of curing it. Raſſelas, vol. . 
p. 16. They went their ways. Matthew. 
We ſhould now ſay, went their way; but, 
im the Yorkſhire- dialect; it is ſtill, went 
their ways. The laſt Pope was at confiderable 
charges. Addiſon. Norwnhflanding-the ra- 
Vages of theſe two ſatiable enemies, their 

numbers 
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numbers can hardly be imagined. Ulloa's 
voyage, vol. 4. p. 202. Their number 
would expreſs the whole idea, but perhaps 
not with the ſame emphaſis. The ſingu- 
lar number would have been better than 
the plural in the following ſentence, — pui- 


ting our minds into the I Y others, 


Locke. 


SECTION Il 


Of the Ceuive Cafe, 2a aufer lla, 7 


Nouns... 


TT may ſeem i improper to call the Nami. 
nalive a caſe (h e. caſus, five inflectio) 


which is the root from whence other caſes 
are derived; but the practice of all Gram- 


marians, and. the long eſtabliſhed defini- 


tion of terms, authorize this deviation 
from rigid exactneſs. 


The [F] at the end of a word, doth 


not change into [v] for the genitive caſe, 
as it doth in the plural number. We ſay 


4 wife's n but, he e more wives 


The 
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The apoſtrophe denotes the omiſſion of an 
7 which was formerly inſerted, and made 
an addition of a fyllable to the word. 
Mr. Fape, and me of his cotemporaries, 

W to avoid a harſnneſs in the pronunciation 

of ſome genitives, wrote the word [i 

at the end of the word; as Canus his The- 

bais,” Socrates his fetters (Spe&..) i imagining; 

the ['s to be a contraction for that pro- 
noun: But analogy eaſily overturns that 

W ſuppoſition ;, for Venus ſus beauty, or Men 
Is wit, were abſurd: 

The. genitive neceſſarily occaſions the- 
addition of a' ſyllable to words ending in- 
Io, and the other terminations which have 
the ſame effect in the plural number; as 
Venus's beauty, Moſes rod. But this is more 
common with poets, when the additional. 
ſyllable would have been more: nn their 

verſe required. 

Sometimes the eptifirejnhe: is. Abi 
omitted, even after the plural number; 
tho', in that caſe, there is no other ſign of 
the genitive caſe. A collection of writers 
faults. Swift's Tale of a Tub, p. 55. 88 
ten years wars. ale... 

When, in * and other caſes, the ter- 
minations of words are ſuch, that the ſound 
makes no diſtinction between the genitive 
of the lingular and of the plural number; 
as, the prince's injuries; and prince's injuries. 
3 Hume's Hiſt. vol. 5. p. 406. it ſhould 

ſeem 


3 
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ſeem to be better to decline the uſe of the 
genitive in the plural] harbors Wd Say; "the 


muries of princes. 


The Engliſh genitive has: often very 
harſh ſound; ſo that, in imitation of the 
French, we daily make more 8ſe of the 


particle, , as* they do of de, t& exprely 


the ſame relation! There is ſomething 
aukward iv the following ſenfences, in 
w hich this method has not been taken. 1 5 
general, in the army's: name,: pub 

dectaration. Hume. The (Chins e 
Hume's History. vol. 8. PI 217. The 
Lords line. '1d. © Unleſs he | b&very: ignorant 
F the kingdom's condition. Swift. It 


were certainly better to ſay; In the name 


of the ' army, the votes of the Commons, the 
houſe. of Lords, the cond tion of the king dim: 
Beſicles, the Lord's houſe, which is the ſame 
in ſound with Lords Houſe, is an expreſſion 
almoft appropriated to a place ſet apart 


for chriſtian worſhip. | 


When an entire clauſe of: a ſertoriee: 


beginning with a participle of the preſent 


tenſe, is uſed as one name, or to expreſs 
one idea, or circumſtance, the noun on 
which it depends may be put in the geni- 
tive caſe. Thus, inftead of ſaying, hat 
is the meaning iof this lady holding up her train, 
i. e. What is the meaning of the lady in holding 
up her train, we may ſay, What is the mean. 
ing of vhs lady's Holding up her train; juſt 

as 
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as we ik hat is the meaning of this lady * 
areſs, Sc. So we may either fay, I re- 
member it being reckoned a great exploit ; or, 
perhaps more elegant, / nem, its being 
reckoned, c. 
| When a name is complex; conſiſting of 
mote terms than one, the genitive is made 
by ſubjoining the 5 to the Jaſt of the 
terms. For Herodias' ſake, his brother Phi 
lip's wife. Matthew. Lord Feverſham the 
general's tent. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 
264. This conſtruction, however, often 
ſeems to be aukward. It would have been 
eaſier and better to have ſaid, The tent of 
lord Feverſham the general, Se. When 4 
term conſiſts of a name, and an office, or 
any term explanatory of the former, it 
may occaſion ſome doubt to which of them 
the ſign of the genitive ſhould be annexed, 
or whether it ſhould be fubjoined to them | 
both. Thus, ſome would ſay, I left the par- 
cel at Mr. Smith's the bookſeller . and. perhaps 
others, at Mr. Smith ihe bookfeller's. The 
laſt of theſe forms is moſt agreeable to the 
Latin idiom, but the firſt ſeems to be more 
natural in ours; and if the addition confift 
of two or more words, the caſe ſeems to be 
very clear; as, I left the parcel at Mr. Smith's 
the bookſeller and fationer, 1. e. at Mr. Smith's, 
who is a bookſeller and ſtationer, tho? the re- 
lative does not eaſily follow a genitive caſe. 


It is by no means elegant to uſe two 
* Eng liſn 
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Engliſh genitives in conſtruction with the 


ſame noun.. He ſummoned-an aſſembly of bi- 
ſhaps and abbots, whom he. acquainted. with the 
Pope's and the king's pleaſure, Hume's Hiſ- 
tory,” vol. 2. p. 197. The pleaſure of the 
Pope, and the king, would have been better. 
In ſome caſes we uſe both the genitive 


and the prepoſition /; as, his book of my 


friends. Sometimes, indeed, this method 


Is quite neceſſary, in order to diſtinguiſh 
the ſenſę, and to give the idea of . proper- 
ty, ſtrictly fo called, which is the moſt m- 
Portant of the relations expreſſed by a ge- 
nitive caſe. This picture f my friend, and 
this picture of my friend's, ſuggeſt very dit- 
terent ideas. The latter only is that of 
Property in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. - Where this 

double genitive as it may be called, is not 
neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the ſenſe, and eſpe- 


cially in grave ſtile, it is generally omitted. 


Thus we ſay, I is a diſcovery of Sir 1ſaac 
Newton's, That this double genitive is ſuf- 
ficiently agreeable to the analogy of the 
Engliſh language, is evident from the uſual 
conjunction of the pronoun poſſeſſive with 
the prepoſition of, both of which have the 
force of a genitive. This exatineſs of. bis. 
Friſtram Shandy, vol. 1. p. 12. In reali- 
ty, this double genitive may be reſolved 
into two; for, this is a book- of my friend's, 
is the ſame as, his is one of the books of my 

The 


Friend. 


ADJECTIVES 65 9 


The Engliſh modifications of a word to 13 
expreſs. the ſernlitite gender, extends not 05 
to many words in our language, and the Fa 
analogy” fails when we ſhould moſt expect Hl 
it would be kept up. Thus we do not bl 
call a female author, an awhoreſ5 ; and if a - 
lady write poems, ſhe is now-a-days. 1 


called a poet, rather than a Poeteſs, which | is 
almoſt obſolete. 

A few of our Amine terminations are 
Latin, with little or no variation, as admini- 
frator, adminiſtralrix; ; director, directrix; ler % 

| frerome. ; 

The maſculine gender is ſometimes ex- 
preſſed by prefixing words which are 
known to be the names of males; as, a 
deg, fox, jack-aſs, &c. but generally the maſ⸗ 
culine is denoted by he, and the teminine 


ſhe, as, he-fox, fhe 1 RY 


SECTIO N ory 
Of Again. 


\H E adjective WEN may be ſaid to 
have a plural in our language; for 


we lay enxgh with reſpect to quantity, 
which is 1 2 and enow with reſ- 


pect 
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ped to, aumber, which | is. plyral 7 
think - there are; at Reme enow: modern 
works of ar chilgtture. : Addiſon. There, are. 
enow of zealois of bath fides.,,, Þ 9 8 El- 
ſays, p. 32. | 

The word every is by . writers 
tranſpoſed, and connected with .the per- 
ſonal pronouns, in a manner that, ſeems 
to ſound harſh to an Engliſh ear. 

Palimyr % ' thou Jari. | AT every 
e. all my. Age 0 llett $ 


3 + £ 
C4? +# * 


thought, i. 
Voltaire, vol: 25- pag. 82. 

My ev'ry thought my ev'ry _ i fo 
E him alone. Ib. vol. 18. p. 

7 he ane 55 E e every, Its 
e Wer a 


FIST 


lion 5 men, than 4 1 en. Or 
the other hand, it will hardly be admitted 
to ſay a milliun nien, San a thouſand 
men is quite familiar. Vet, ih the plural 


number, a different conſtruction ſeems to 


be req uired. We; ſay far hundreds, or 
thouſands, as well as millions of men. Per- 


haps, on this account, the words million, 


lnmareds,” ae laben, Wit be 8 to be 
. an IIa 5 4 * 


E $/'% '® - F 41 Po 
; £4 © 7 * 5 4 
8 * = 4 4 


1 

— 
£4 
— 
ho 


meu. On? 
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In numbefinig we often reckon by twen- 
ties, calling them ſcores; as three ſcore, 
Jon core, tho” we never lay 19 core. 

In ſome few caſes we ſtem, after the 
manner of the Greeks, to make the ad- 


7 agree with the ſubject of the affir- 


mation; When, in ſtrictnefs, it belongs to 

ſome other ord 1 n the ſentence; as, 50 
had better do il, for, it would be better for you 
0 dot. 

An adjetive and a ſubſtantive are both 
united'in the word anghs, Out for any thing 
and ought 'prtt for nothing. . For anght which 
10.me apnentr$*comtrary. Hufriss three Trea- 
"tiles, P. Zi: he tots en Hume's 
Hiſtory; „ olg. PHB. Tliefe contractions, 
18006 di bur eels ufed, and are hard- 
ly to be approved of. | 

1 word Tefſer, though chtithetiined! by 

F. Johhſon, and other Engliſh grammä- 
th: is often uſed by ns: writers. © The 
greater miinber f requ Wy, 9 * . e. the leſſer. 
Smolletfs Vote: vor. 1. pr 4/2. The 
nos of France were the chief ＋ „ Der * greater 
Hils, by whom they were very T4 obeyed. and 
L a 12745 number of leffer ones. Ib. vol. 


& Eee the comparative of late is 
e latter; as well as later; and, I 
think: we wie. thofe two comparatives "in 


different ſenſes. The latter f tue, I fan- 


CY 


— 


Wers 
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cy, refers either to place or. tems: where 


later reſpects. time only. 


In ſeveral 5 2 A the terminat 


mot is uſed to expreſs the ſuperlative pal 


gree; as, hindermoſt, or -hinamoſt ;  huther- 


_ moſt (almoſt obſolete) ; uppermoſt, undermol, 
_ wnethermoſt, innermoſt, outermoſt, uttermoft or 


#4.0/t. Some of theſe have no compara- 
tives, or poſitives, or none that are adjec- 
tives. 

The adjective old is compared two ways. 
We both 5 older, and olagſt; and likewiſe, 
elder, and eldeſt; but uſe ſeems to have 
aſſigned to them different acceptations,; 
for elder, and elde, ſeem to refer to prio- iſ 
rity of rank or privilege, in conſequence 
of age; whereas older and oldeſt, reſpect 
the number of years only. Speaking of 
two very old perſons, we ſheuld .naturally 
ſay, that one of them was the older 
vu; but ſpeaking of two brothers, with 
reſpect to the right of inheritanee, we 
ſhould ſay, that one of them 8 the elder 


| of the tuw. 


Several adverbs are uſed, in an clegan 


manner, to anſwer the purpoſe of degrees 


of compariſon. There is great beauty in 
the uſe of the werd rather, to expreſs a2 
mall degree, or exceſs of a quality. Sh 
1s rather profuſe in . her expences. Critical 


Review, No. 90. p. 43. 152291 The 


2 


The word full is likewiſe uſed to expreſs 


y, The tea is full weak, or full frong ; but 
5 is only a colloquial Phraſe. 
The prepoſition eh is alſo ſometimes 


of quality ſomething leſs than the greateſt, 
as, They are with the wideſt. 
Sometimes comparatives are uſed in a 
ſenſe merely poſitive, ſo that it may oc- 


in a ſenſe ſtrictly comparative; as the 
phraſe wiſer and better in the following ſen- 


pl an hour's "ſerious meditation, than by a 
NY [F700 reading. F emale American. vol. 1. 
of i P: 103. 


There are ſome Diſh lables which would 


th without a harſhneſs in the pronunciation. 
elt is therefore, uſual to compare them in 
Jo the fame manner as Fulghyllables, without 
any change of termination. Of theſe, 
n Dr. Johnſon has given us the following 
e: Nenumerations; viz. ſuch as terminate in, 
in /me, as -fulſome. ive, as, miſtve. 

2 ul, as how |= dy, as woody. 

Y4 , as ng. fy, e puſh, 

cal #45, as porous. of as rocky ; except 


keſs, as careleſs. © lucy. 


he 0 


7 
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- W excels of any quality. Thus we 


uſed in converſation, to expreſs a degree 


caſion a little ſurpriſe to find them uſed 


G tence. It is @ glorius privilege, and he who - 
praftiſes it, may grow wiſer and better 25 


not admit the termination [er] or [e 
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j — ed, as wretched; . - 2 aRY;; as roomy. 


i, as candid. — is np, as ſkinny. 
| al, as mortal. 9 as roy; exceps 
j ent, as_recent.” {| happy 2g 
ü ain, as certamm. . as d, | | p 
| 5 a 
q some adjectives do not, in theif own 5 
nate, and by reaſon pf their ſignification, p. 
ach nit of compariſon; ſuch, as uni verſal, W 
De ject, .&c. yet it is not uncommon to la 
ſce tre comparative or ſuperlative of; ſuch fe, 
words; being uſed, either thro' inadver- £2 
tency, or for the fake of emphaſis. , He Pl 
ſamelimes claims: admiſſion” 40 the chiefeſt- of- W 
fices of the army, Clarendon. The. quarrel uf 
was become fo univerſal and national. Hume's {a 
Hiſtory, vol. I. p. 258. A. method of at- We 
training the en and ny happineſs, 
Price. 1450 | Oi 
There 1s Kill a greater impropriety in the 
a double comparative, or a double ſuper- br 
ative. Dr. Lowth thinks there is a fin- flor 
gular propriety in the phraſe moſt hight, ag! 
which is peculiar to the old tranflation of Pat 
the Plams. - But I own it offends my, ears, lan 
me 


which may, perhaps, be owing to my not 
having N accuſtomed to that tranſla- 
tion. f kn 

It is very on en 10 ſee BUY 3 WI 
uſed for the comparative degree, when N 
only two perſons or wings eren poem of 9c 


3 
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Ii began to be the intereſt of their neighbours, 


to oppoſe the ſts ongeſt aud moſt enterprifing of 
the duo. Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, vol. 1. 


p. 23t. This. is a very pardonable over- 
ſight. | | 


In converſation, I do not ſay the moſt 
polite, we ſometimes hear the word on!y 
which is a diminutive, joined to the ſuper- 
lative degree; as, He ts only the clevereft 
fellow J ever ee. Originally, this form of 
expreſſion might have been deſigned to ex- 
preſs ridicule, or contempt for a perſon 


who had und another. It is now 


uſed, when no reply is made to any thing 
ſaid before, but in an affected, oſtentatious 
way of ſpeaking. 

In ſome caſes we find ſubſtantives, with- 
out any alteration, uſed for adjectives Ir 
the flux condition human affairs. Boling- 
broke, on hiſtory, vol. I. p. 199. A muſlin 


| founce, made very full, would give a very 


agreeable flir tation air. Pope. Chance com- 
Panions. Of this kind are, an alabaſter co- 
lumn, a ſilver tankard, « grammar School, and 
moſt other compound nouris. 

Engliſh writers, agreeable to the well 
known idiom of the Tanguage, generally 
write Scottiſh, juſt as we ſay Spaniſh, Iriſh, 
&c. and ſometimes it 1s contracted into 
Scorch ; but Mr. Hume always uſes the 

E ROO 


48-16: 
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n Scots inſtead of it. Tue Su 


commiſſioners. Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 379. 


The ſubſtantive plenty, is frequently uſed 
for the adjective plentiful. An the reign of 
Henry the 2d, all foreign commodilies wer 
plenty in England Poſtlethwaite on Com- 


merce, p. 414. L e. were plentiful, or in 


plenty. 
Nam es of towns and places, by the ſame 


kind of ellipſis, are very often uſed for ad- 
jectives. Thus we ſpeak of our London, or 
Jamaica friends , i. e. meaning our friends 


in London or Jamaica. 

When the name of a country cannot 
eaſily be transformed into an adjective, 
it ſeems the beſt to make uſe of the pre- 
poſition of. The noblemen of Bretaignt 
would, I think, be better than the Bre- 
taigne noblemen. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2, 


P. 433. : forges ; 
The word friends is uſed as an adjec- 


tive in the phraſe, Will you be friends with 


me. Perſian tales, vol. 2. p. 248. i. e. 


8 friendly, or in friendſhip with me. 


Adjectives are often put for adverbs, 
but the practice is hardly to be approved, 
except in caſes where long cuſtom has 
made the example quite eaſy; as, ex- 
eeeding for exceedingly, near for nearly. Our 
wealth being near finiſhed. Harris's three 


Treatiſes, p. 48. The following examples 
are 


1s 
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are not ſo eaſy. The people are miſerable 


- Poor, and ſubſiſt on e Extreme - jealous. - 


- Hume's: Eſſays, p. 11. The word ex- 
ceeding makes — adjective than it 


does an ad verb. I was taking a view 'of 
Meſiminſter- abbey, with an old gentleman 'of 
exceeding honeſty, but the ſame degree of 


- underſtanding as that 1 have deſcribed. Shen- 


ſtone's Works, vol. 2. p. 45. It ſhould 


have been exceeding great honeſty. 
Like ſeems to be put for likely, in the 

following ſentence : What the conſequences 

of this management are like to be; i. e. what 


they are likely to be, or what they are, ac- 
cording to all probability, 7 be. 


G 
— 


4 


SECTION WũW. 
Of Pronouns. 
J. Of Pronouns in general 

T might. not er boon improper to 


have claſſed all the pronoums under the 
heads of Subſtantives or Adjectives; the per- 


ſonal pronouns being of the former kind, 


and all the. other denominations of the lat⸗ 
ter. The reaſon why they are conſidered 
eee, is becauſe there is ſomething 

1212 nn 


We” 
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particular in their inflections. By this 
means therefore, the rules relating to /ub- 
Nantives and adjectives in general, are ren. 
dered more ſimple, and a more diſtind 
view is given of the irregular inflections of 
thoſe words Which have been uſually call \ 
ed Pronouns. 
I, is called the fol perſon; * hou the 1 
cond; and He, She, or It, the bird perſon 
By the complaiſance of modern times, 
we uſe the plural you inſtead of the ſingu. 
lar thou, when we mean to ſpeak reſpedt 
fully to any perſon; but we do not uſe y 
in this manner We ſay you, not ye, ar 
reading. However in very, ſolemn ſtyk 
and particularly in an addreſs to the Di. 
vine Being, we uſe rho, and not you 
In ſpeaking of children, we ſometime 
uſe the -third - perſon ſingular, inſtead of 
the ſecond ; as, will he, or /he do it. The 
Germans uſe the third perſon plural, when 
they ſpeak the moſt reſpectfully. 
The.pronouns you, and your are ſome- 
times uſed with little regard to their pr are 
per meaning; for the ſpeaker has juſt «WM mar 
much intereſt in the caſe as thoſe he ad whe 
- dreſſes. This ſtiie is oſtentatious, and 4;/c 
.. doth not ſuit grave writing. Not only you Wl exec 
nien of more refined and ſolid parts and lear WM ter 
„ but even your alchymift, and, your f- the: 
2 * Hechy 211 diſcover the ſecrets of their an vol. 
3 5 | i fen( 
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is mer and Virgil. Addiſon on Medals, 


WW, 
For want of a ſufficient variety-of per- 
ſonal pronouns of the third perſon, we are 


often obliged, in a complex ſentence, to 
have recourſe to explanations which can 
bot be introduced without appearing very 


aukward. Peregrine ſpoke not a word in an- 


e to this 3 which he immediately 


uted. to the il offices of the miniſter, againſt 


21 8 he breathed defiante and revenge, in hus. 
way 1 the lodamngs of Cadwallader ; who, be- 


ing made acquainted with the manner 0 his re- 


3 ception, begged he would dzſiſt from all " ſchemes 
| of vengeance, until he: Crabtree) ſhould be able 


to unriddle the myſtery of 'the whole, Pereg- 
rtne Pickle, vol. 4..p. 129. In conſequence 


| of this retreat he, (the huſband): was di Ig : 
from paying a confiderable Jum. Ib. p. 242. 


Aukward as this conſtruction is, it were 


to be wiſhed, that hiſtorians had made 
more uſe of it; as, at leaſt; they would have 
been more intelligible than they ſometimes 
are without it. They [meaning the French] 


marched precipitately, as to an aſſured victory; 
whereas the Engliſh advanced very. ſlowly, and 


diſcharged ack flights of arrows, as did groan: 


execution. When they drew near the archer 


| perceiving that they were out of breath, chargt 


them with * vigour. Univerſal Hiſt: 
vol. 23. p. 517. If an attention to the 
ſenſe, in theſe caſes, would relieve the am- 


E 3 bigmty ; 
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biguity ; yet the attention it requires is 


painful, and difficult to be kept up. 
The pronoun 11 is ſometimes uſed at the 


ſame time with the word for which it might 
have been ſubſtituted, and even precedes 


it; tho' ſuch a word is generally called the 


. antecedent of the pronoun. It is our dwy 


70 do to others as we would that they ſhould do 10 


4s, If this complex antecedent, which is 


the proper nominative caſe to the verb i ts, 


be made to precede that verb, the pronoun 


will be ſuperfluous, and the ſentence will 
read thus, To do to others, as we _ that 
lic fhrould do to us, is our duty. 

This conſtruction of the pronoun it is fo 


common, and we fo naturally expect the. 
antecedent to follow it, or to be under- 
ſtood after it; that when the antecedent 
comes regularly before it, as before any 


other pronoun, the ſenſe is, ſometimes in 
danger of being miſtaken. Mu (mean- 
ing the king) 1 he relates, that 


the prudent forefight of the commons had cut off 


all the means, whereby Charles could procure 
money, thoſe nerves of Power without which, it 
is impoſſible zo ext. Macaulay's Hiſtory, 


vol. 3. p. 2. The phraſe, it is impoſſible i 


gu, gives us the idea of its being impoſ- 
ſible for men, or any body to exiſt; 
whereas, power is the thing that the author 


meant could not exiſt without money. 


Sometimes 


2 of 
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pronoun is ſo concealed in other words, 


5 it requires ſome attention to diſcover 


Him far do you call it to ſuch a place? 


4 Yo will have it 10 be three miles. That is, 


how great a. diſtance do you call i? You will 
have the diſtance to be three miles. 

Not only things, but perſons may be 
the antecedent to this pronoun. Mat is 
it? Js it not Thomas? i. e. Whois the Perſon ?. 


7 a te Thin? 


- Sometimes, in imitation of the Freach, 


this pronoun may be uſed for a perſon in 


another manner, by being ſubſtituted for 
he. What a deſperate fellow it is. But this 
is only in converſation, and familiar ſtyle. 


In one very odd phraſe, which alſo o 


curs in converſation, eſpecially in ſome 


counties of England, 'the pronoun it is put 


in the place of a perſonal pronoun, and the 
perſonal pronoun in the place of it. He 
put lum into the head of it. 1! is upon a ſubjett 
perfeetly new, and thoſe dogs there put me into- 
the head of it. Pompey the Little, p. 246. 
in ridicule of the phraſe. | 
Sometimes this ſame pronoun connects 


ſo cloſely with the verb, that it ſeems only 


to modify its meaning, and not to have 
any ſeparate ſignification of its wn. The 
king carried it with a high hand.” Parsen 
tary Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 14. i. e. * king 
Fs with * ; 


sometimes the true antecedent of this 


Tat It. 


1 
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If there be any antecedent in. ſome ſuch 
phraſes as theſe, it is ſuch a complex idea, 
that I do not think it is poſſible to give a 
preciſe definition of it. I ſhall ſubjoin a 
curious example of this. „ 
Let me beg of yeu, like an unbacked filly, w 
 Friſk it, io ſquirt it, to jump it, to rear it, 10 
bound it, and to kick it, with. long kicks, and ſhort 
kicks, fill you break the rap or a crupper, and 
mrow his worſhip into the dirt, Triſtram 
Shandy, vol. 3. p. 167. 
The pronouns poyſſeſſtve [ indicating pro- 
perty or paſeſion] might not improperly 
have been called the genilive caſes of their 
correſponding perſonal pronouns, were it 
not that their formation is not analogous 
to that of the genitive caſes of other words. 
Sometimes theſe poſſeſſives have an apo- 
ſtrophe before the 5s, when they are found 
without their ſubſtantives, which gives 
them more the appearance of a genitive 
caſe. That you may call her your's. Fair 
American, vol. 2. p. 64. | 
Formerly, mine and thine were: uſed in- 
ſtead of my and hy before a vowel. They 
are generally retained in our preſent Eng- 
liſh verſion of the Bible; and, perhaps, for 
this reaſon, give a peculiar ſolemnity to 
the ſtyle, By the greatneſs of thine arm. 
Exodus, ch. 15. ver. 16. And bring them 
10 thine everlaſting kingdom. Common. 


Prayer, 
x _— 


My, -e — wy. 0 >= 4, QQ. = 
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Fhe pronoun is was not always confins 
ed to perſons, but was: formerly applied to 
things alſo.” - This rule is n» fo general, but 
that it admittein his exceptions. Carew. 
For want of a ſufficient variety of per- 
ſonal pronouns of the third perſon, and 
their poſſeſſives, our language labours un- 
der an ambiguity, which is unknown in 
moſt others. The eayle killed the hen, and eat 
her in her own neſt. He ſent him to kill His 
own father. Nothing bur the ſenſe 'of the 
preceding ſentences can determine what 
neſt, the hen's, or the eagle's, is meant in 
the former of theſe examples; or whoſe 
father, his that gave tie order, or his that 
wes ta-ex<cute it, in the latter. 
Sanretimes theſe · pronouns poſſeſſive do 
not ſtrictly imply property, and on this ac · 
count occaſion an ambiguity in. a ſentence. 
But is it poſſible I ſh d not grieve for his 
loſs? Fair American, vol. r. p. 28. Mean- 
ing the loſs of her father, who was dead; 
but the meaning might have been a. loſs 
which her father had ſuſtained: +. 
According to the Engliſh idiom, we ge- 
nerally prefix the pronoun ny to the title 
of Lord; as mycLord. Bedford, but this ſty le 
ſeems to imply ſome degree of familiarity; 
and. par ſons who pretend not to any ſort 
of intimacy with the nobility, do not com- 
monly uſe it. Indeed it ſeems proper to 
the ſtyle of a king, whoſe Lords thev pri- 


E 5 Zinally 
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ginally were, and whoſe manner it is to 
lay, my ſubjects, my kingdom, my Lords and 
— whe my. ſhips, my army, Sc. Foreig- 
ners often confound this pronoun with the 
word Lord, as if they made but one word; 
as, a mylard. 
When the en 5 is preceded by two 
perſonal pronouns, as antecedents, it may, 
in ſome caſes, relate to the former, and in 
others to the latter of them, according as 
the ſenſe may point out its reference, but it 
is generally the latter that is referred to; as 
J am he that liveth, and was dead where the 
antecedent of that is he, which immediately 
precedes it; he that liuein being conſidered 
as one idea, or character, to which the 
perſon intended by 7 anſwers. Yet I an 
he, that live, and was dead, could hardly be 
condemned if it be conſidered, Who: it is 
that liveth, viz. J. 


When the relative follows wont nouns, 


connected by the particle of, it is abſolutely 
Impoſſible to ſay, to which of them it re- 
fers; becauſe the cuſtom of the language 
has made it equally applicable to either of 
them. When we ſay, he d/ciples of Chriſt, 
_whom ve imitate, we may mean the imita- 
tion either of Chriſt, or of his diſciples. 
Here we find the want of a. diſtinction of 
numbers, in the pronoun relative. 

When the words are ſeparated by other 
fitions, there is, ſometimes, the ſame 
* He was is faking a view, from a 
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einde of St. Chad's cathedral, in Litchfield, 
where [i. e. in which] a party of the: royaliſts 


had fortified themſetves. Hume's Hiſtory. 


vol. 6. p. 449. Quere, wis it in the ca- 
thedral, or in the town, that the party of 
the royalifis' were fortified ; „ 

The pronouns Relative and Demon firative, 
are nearly allied; every pronoun demonſtra- 
tive, when not immediately preceding a 
ſubſtantive, referring to an antecedent one; 
as allo do the 79: foes : + And, being all of 
the nature of adjectives, it is impoffible it 
ſhould be otherwiſe: hs 

The pronouns demonflrative ars ſo called, 
becauſe when we make uſe of them, we, 
as it were, Point out the thing that we ſpeak 


of; for ſuchis the import of the word (de- 


mmſirative ) from which the term is derived. 
The demonſtrative his refers to the 


nearer, or the laſt mentioned particular, and 


that to the more remote, or the firſt men · 
tioned. More rain falls in June and July, than 
in December and January; but it makes muth 


greater ſum upon the earth in thele than iu 


thoſe; becanſe it lies er i pon it. Wood- 


ward. 


The pronoun 7his, or thoſe, without the 
relative and verb ſubſtanr e, but ill ſup. 
plies the pro ofa noun ſu} tantive, which 
ought to 


ache PI Jes, 4 — plerſure, by thoſe in- 
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2 its antecedent. The land” was. 
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truſted with the command. Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 5. p. 109. 1. e. thoſe perſons intruſted, or 
thoſe who were intruſied. All thoſe poſſeſſed of 
any office refigned their former. commiſſion, 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 304- 

Many perſons are apt, in converſation 

to put the oblique caſe of the perſonal 
Pronouns, in the place of zheſe. and thoſe, 
as, Grue me them books, inſtead of thaſe books. 
We may ſometimes, find this fault even 
in writing. Obſerve them three there, 
Devil upon, Crutches. 
It is not, however, always, eaſy to ſay, 
whether a perſonal pronoun, or a demon- 
ftrative | is preferable in certain conſtructi- 
ons. He are, not unacquamted with the ca- 
lumm of them for thoſe] who openly make uſe 
of the warmeſt profeſſions. a vol. 
2. P. 429. 

The demonſtrative, that, 1s. ſometimes 
uſed very emphatically for ſo much. But 
the cireulation of things, occafimed-by commerce, 
is not of: that moment as. the tr anſplantation, 
which human nature itſelf has undergone. Spi- 
nt. of Nations, p. 22. 

Sometimes this ſame pronoun is ele- 
gantly uſed for / great, or ſuck a. Some 
F them have gone io that height of extravua- 
gance, as to aſſert, that that performance had 
| been immediately diftated by the holy ghuft. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 288. 1 mu 
reaſonably 
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reaſmably.. appear doubiſul, whether human ſo- 
ciety could ever arrive at that flgie of per fecli- 
on, as to ſupport igſelf with no other controul, 
than the general and-rigid maxims of law and 


equity. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 317. 


In all theſe caſes, however, it:ſhould ſeem, 
that the common conſtruction is generally 
preferable. Eo | 8 
Sometimes this pronoun is introduced in 
the latter part of a ſentence; where it is 
ſuperfluous with reſpect to the grammar, 
and where it has no direct antecedent; but 
where it is of conſiderable uſe in point of 
emphaſis. By what arguments he could en- 
gage the French to offer ſuch an inſult to the 
Spaniſu nation, from whom he met with ſuch 
generous . treatment: by what colours he could 
diſcuiſe the ingratitude, and impudence of ſuch 
a meaſure; theſe ars wholly unknown, to us. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. p. 59. As io the 
preciſe and definite idea, this may be ſtill a 
ſecret, Harris's three Treatiſes, p. 5. 
Ihe word what is a contraction for that 
which, and therefore ſhould not be uſed 
inſtead of whick only. Beſides. it hap- 
pens with regard to ambit ous aims and 
projects what be obſerved with regard 
to ſefts of phuloſophy and religion. Hume's 
Eſſays, p. 74. This ſentence can no other- 


wiſe be reduced to ſufficient correctneſs 


than by reading, it happens—which. J 
would not willingly infiſt upon it as an advan- 
tage, in our European cuſioms, what was ob- 
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ſerved, by Mahomet Effendi, the laſt Turkiſh 
anbaſſador in France. Ib. p. 252. 

In ſome dialects, the word what i is uſed 
for that, and ſometimes we find it in this 
ſenſe in writing. Neither Lady Haverſham 
nor Miſs Mildmay will ever believe, but what 
1 have been entirely to Blame. Louiſa Mild- 
may, vol. 1. p. 179. J am not ſatisfied, but 
what the integrity of our friends is more eſſential 
to our welfare than their er of the world. 
Ib. vol. 2. P. 114. 

hat is ſometimes put off for all the, or 
words nearly equivalent. What appear- 
ances of worth Hier uur de ſucceeded, were 
drawn from "thence. © Internal policy of 
Great Britain, P. 1 96. EE: all the appearan- 


_ 
The word other ſeems to be uſed like an 

ad jective in the comparative degree re- a1 

quiting han after it; but then it ſhould ar 

have a, any, or ſome word equivalent Ja 

to the article before it. Such inſtitutions m 

art too diabolicdl, io be derived frem other di 


than an * demon. Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 6. p. 24.1. e. from any other. He fre- th 
quert iy vd whole days iu a Allow tree, with- WW Fi 


-out other company or amuſement, than his Bi- ex 
. Ib. vol. J. p. 342. b. 

When this pronoun is ſeparated from 
its ſubſtantive, which follows it, by no- W. 
thing but the particle of, not having the T/ 
force wh 
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force of a genitive caſe, or implying poſ- 
ſeſſion, but merely explanatory, as it may 
he called; it may, I think, be doubt d, 


whether the plural s, ſhould be added t | 


it, or not, Tue ſons r Zebedee, and two 
other of his diſciples. John, ch. 21. v. 2. 
Some might write, us offer of his diſciples, 
i, e. two others, who were his diſciples, or 
among has dt ſciples *_ 7 

Ide word ſomewhat, in the following 
ſentence of Hume, ſeems to be uſed im- 


properly. Theſe puniftanents ſeems to have 
been exerciſed in ſomewhat an arbitrary 


manner, Hiſtory, vol. E. p. 371. Some- 


times we read, in ſomewhat of. The mean- 
ing is, in 4 MANY wfuch ts, in bene reſpetts, 
arbitrary. 

The word one hath alſo a pm uſe, 


and may then be as properly claſſed - 
among the Demon/tratrues as other and the 


ſame, as, He 1s one that J efleem. One might 
make a magazine of all forts of antiquirtes.. Ad- 
diſon. 

We ſometimes uſe the pronoun one in 
the ſame ſenſe in which on is uſed in 


French, One wald imagine theſe 10 be the 


expreſſims of a man bleſſed with eaſe. At ter- 
bury. 

This pronoun one has a plural mnie 
when it is uſed without a ſubſtantive. 
There are many whoſe waking thaughts are 
wholly _ Ded in their ſleeping ones. Addiſon. 
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88. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
ſhall here mention a remarkable ambi= 
guity in the uſe of the word one, when it is 
no pronoun. And it is ſuch as, I think, 
cannot, be avoided, except by a periphra- 
ſis, in any language. 1 cannot find one of 
my books, By theſe words I may either 
mean, that all the books are miſſing; or 


only one of them; but the tone of voice, 


with which they are ſpoken, will eaſily 
diſtinguiſh in · this caſe. 

Tie word none has, generally, the force 
of a pronoun; as, Where are ile. bos? 1 
have none of them. In this caſe,. it ſeems 
to be the ſame word with the adjective no; ; 
for where no is uſed with the ſubſtantive, none 
is uſed without it; for we. ſay, I have 10 
books , or, I have none. This word is uſed 
ina hoop peculiar ſenſe. J{/rael would none 
of me. [hke none of it. 1. e. would not 
have me at all; dv not like it at all. 

Under the article of Pronouns the fol- 
towing words, and partsof words, that are 
often joined with pronouns to increaſe their 
emphaſis, muſt be taken notice of. By 
the addition of ſoever, who and what become 
whatſoever and whatſoever... The indeclina- 
ble particle un added to the poſleſſives 
makesmy, hy, &c. become myoon, thy nw, Ec 
Self and its plural number, ſelves, are add- 
ed likewiſe. to tne. prfſeſſives, and ſometimes 
4 the oblique caſes of tie perſonal pronouns; 

myſelf, yourſelves, himſelf, themſelves , and, 
laſtly, the article [a] joined to the ſimple 
pronoun. 


4 goodneſs. of thee who art. 
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pronoun other, makes it the compound 
another. : | nee 


His/elf, and theirſelves, were formerly uſed 


7 | for himſelf and themſelves. Every one of us, each 


for higelf, Iaboured how to recover him. Sidney. 

Our/elf peculiar to the royal ſtyle; for 
the king only can properly make uſe of it. 
Ne ourſelf will follow. Shakeſpeare. 


II. Of Pronouns Relative. « 


Formerly the words who and which were 
uſed without diſtinction. ; but cuſtom hath 
now appropriated u to perſons, and which 
to Hops, 7 | 7 
It is not neceſlary that the relative who 
have an expreſs. perſonal antecedent, It 
is ſufficient if it be implied in the pronoun 
poſſeſſive ; as, thy goodneſs who art, i. e. the 

This pronoun; however, is ſo much ap- 
propriated to perſons, that there is gene- 
rally harſhneſs in the application of it, ex- 
cept to the proper names of perſons or 
the general terms, man, woman, &c. A 


| tem which only imphes the idea of per- 


ſons, and expreſſes them by ſome circum- 
ſtance or epithet, will hardly authorize the 
uſe of it. That faction in England who moſt. 
powerfully oppoſed his arbitrary pretenſions. 
Macaulay's Hiſtory ,$ vol. 3. p. 21: It had 

| better 
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better have been that faction which, and the 
ſame remark will ſerve for the following 
examples. France, who was in alliance with 
Sweden. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 6. p. 
187. The court, who heran to fludy the Eu- 
ropean more nearly than heretofore. Ib. vol. 
9. P. 141. | The cavalry who, Ib. p. 227. 
The cities, who aſpired at liberty. Ib. vol. 
2. p. 32. That party among us, who boaſt 
of the hi 270, regard to liberty, have not poſſeſſed 
Se ficient liberty of *thought in this particular: 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 312. The 
family, whom, at firſt, they 22 as 
ſurpers. Hume's Eſſays, p. 298. 
perſonification had been intended in theſe 
caſes, who would have been proper; but 
in the ſtyle of hiſtory, there can ſeldom 
be a propriety in it, at leaſt it cannot be 
pretended in theſe inſtances. 

In ſome caſes it may be doubtful whe- 
ther this pronoun be properly applied or 
not. The number of ſubſtantial inhabitants 
with whom. ſome cities abound; Squire's Anglo- 
Saxon Government, p. 318. For when a 
term directly, and nece arily implies per- 
ſons, it certainly may, in many caſes, 
claim the perſonal relative. None of the 
company, whom he moſt affected, could cure 
hum of the melancholy under which he laboured. 
Female American, vol. 1. p. 52. The 
word acquaintance, _ have the ſame con- 
ſtruction, 

We 
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We hardly conſider children as perſons, 
| becauſe that term gives us the idea of rea- 
ſon and reflection; and therefore, the ap- 
plication of the perſonal relative who, in 
this caſe, ſeems to be harſh. A child, a 
Cadogan. ir o 

It is ſtill more „ applied to 
animals. A lake, frequented by that towl, 
whom nature has taught to dip the wing in was 
ter. Raſſelas, vol. 1. p. 4. 

When the name of a perſon is uſed 
merely as a name, and does not refer to 
the perſon; the pro; oun which ought to be 
uſed, and not who. It is no wonder if a 
man, made up of ſuch contrarieties, did not 
ſhine at the court of Qieen Elizabeth, who. 
was but another name for prudence and ac 
The word whoſe begins likewiſe to be 
reſtricted to perſons, but it is not done 
ſo generally but that good writers, and 
even in proſe, uſe it when ſpeaking of 
— I do not think, however, that the 
conſtruction is generally pleaſing. Plea- 
ſure, whoſe nature. Hume. Call every pro- 
duction, whoſe parts exiſt all at once, aud 
whoſe nature depends not on a tranſition for its 
exiſtence, a work or thing done, and not ener- 
O, or operation. Harris's Hermes. A true 
crilic in the peruſal of a book, is like a dog at 
a fegſt; whoſe thought and fomach are wholly 
Jet upon what the 200 fling an. Swift's 
Tale of a Tub, p. * of 
In 
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In one caſe, however, cuſtom authorizes 
us: to uſe which, with reſpect to perſons; 
and that is, when we want to diſtinguiſh: 
one perſon of two, or a particular perſon 
among a number of others. We ſhould 
then ſay, Which f the tub, or which of them- 
ic he or ſhe ? 

That is alſo ule as a Feen, inſtead 
of who or which ; as the man that [for whom] 
I oved. The houſe that for which] 1 _— 
kult. In which caſe it is indeclinable ; 

The men that I feared: 

The pronouns that, and who, or d 3 
may often be uſed promiſcuouſly-; ; but 
after an adjective, eſpecially in the ſuper- 
lative degree, who or which\cannot be ad- 
mitted.” The followers of Catiline were tlie 
molt profligate, which could be called out of 
the myſt corrupt city of the unrverſe} Riſe and 
Fall of antient Republicks, p. 282. Lord 
Henry Sidney was one of the-wiſeft and moſt 
active governors, whom Ireland had enjoyed 
for ſeveral years. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 
415. The ableit miniſter whom James ever 

ed. Ib. vol. 6. p. 16. Rumours conti- 
nually prevailrd in the camp, that the adverſe 
Faction in London were making g1 eat prepara- 
trons to overihrow all which had been yielded 
in favour of. the army. Macaulay's Hiſtory, 
vol. 4. p. 335. This conſtruction, which 
appears ta me very aukward (though not 

contrary: 


RON OC N. S. 923 
contrary to the rules of any Engliſh gram- 
mar) is generally uſed by this wiiter; but, 
in all theſe * that ſhould have been 
. uſed. | 
The pronoun that alſo follows the Same 
more naturally than u or- u. He 1s 
te ſame man. that you ſaw before. But if a 
prepoſition mult precede the relative, there 
is a kind of neceſſity to replace u or 
_ which; becauſe the pronoun that does not 
admit of ſuch a conſtruction. His ſubjecis 
locked on huis fate with the ſame indifference, to 
vhich they /aw him totally abandoned. Hume' 8 
Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 52. 

Nuo is uſed in a very peculiar manner 
in one familiar phraſe; as who hall ſay, 
i. e. as if one, or ſome perſo ſhould mn 
When in the firſt of a ſeries of clauſes, 
the relative v has been underſtood, it is 
aukward to introduce it towards the end of 
the ſentence. The' Scots, without a head, 


athout union among themſelves, attached, all of 


them, 10 different compelitors, whoſe nile they 
"had raſhly ſubmitted to the deafion of this fo- 


 reign-uſurper, and who: were thereby. reduced 


to an abſolutedependence upon. tum, could only 


expett by reſiſtance, z jutail upon themſebves and 


their 1 % 5 a mone grievous, and dęſtructive 
ſervitude. Hume's. Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 262. 

Whatever relative be uſed, in one of a 
ſeries of nun to the ſame an- 


tecedent, 
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_ t:c=dent, the ſame ought to be uſed in 
them all. I is remarkable, that Holland, 
av ainft which the war was undertaken, and 
that, i the very beginning, was reduced u 
the brink of deſtruction, boft nothing. Univerſal 


have been, and which in the very 'begmmuy, 
HI. Of the Oblique Caſes of Pronmns. 


I prefer the term oblique caſe of Dr. 
Johnſon to objefrue caſe, which Dr. Lowth 
uſes. By the old grammarians, the nomi- 
native caſe was called rectus, being com- 
pared to a line ſtanding upright; and all 
the other caſes, being formed by nflexions, 
or bending from it, were called oblique. Now 
the objective caſe can only | ſtand for the 
 accuſatrve, in which the object of an affir- 
mative ſentence is put; but 6bligue' com- 
prehends other relations, and other caſes, 
in which this form of the pronoun is uſed; 
as, of me, to me, from me. —$ 
Contrary, as it evidently is, to the ana- 
logy of the language, the nominative caſe 
is ſometimes found after verbs and prepo- 
ſitions. It has even crept into writing. Th: 
. chaplain intreated my comrade and I to dreſs as 
well as poſſible. World diſplayed, vol. 1. p. 
163. He told my Lord and I. Fair American, 
vol. 1. p. 141. This aukward conſtruction 


18 


Hiſtory, vol. 25. p. 117. It ought to 


e ro res 
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is conſtantly obſerved by the author of 


this romance. On the ether hand, he 


ſometimes uſes the oblique caſe inftead of 


the nominative. My father and him have 


been why. intimate fince. Ib. vol. 2. 5. 5 3. | 


This laſt is a French conſtruction: +. - - 
In one familiar phraſe, the pronoun me 
ſeems to be uſed in the nomiuative, and as 
it were, in the third perſon too; but the 
pronoun and the verb make but one word. 


1 Methinks already 1 your tears ſurvey. Pope 


The word methought is alſo uſed with br 
pect to time paſt; and Even Eg. 
Female Foundling, . vol. I. p. 30. 

The nominative caſe is uſed by Shake- 
ſpeare for the oblique, but it ſeems to be 
in a droll humorous way. To poor we thy 
enmity is moſt capital, i. e. to us poor wretches. 

The pronoun whoever and whyſoever have 
ſometimes a double conſtruction, in imita- 
tion of the French idiom. Eltzaberh pub- 


iy threatened, that ſhe would have the 


head of whoever had adviſed it. Hume. He 


| offered. a great recompenſe to whom ſoe ver 
= would help him to a fight of him. 


The pronoun whoever, ſeems, ans 
to require two verbs; and if only one fol- 
low, there ſeems to be a defect in the ſen- 
tence. They frequently emit a poiſonous juice, 


| whereof Whoever drinks, that perſon's bram 


flies 
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flies: _—_ ws noſtrils. Swift's Tale of a 
Tub, p | 

All 5 „ ſay, that the no- 
minative eaſes of pronouns ought to follow 
the verb ſubſtantive as well as precede it; 
yet many familiar forms of ſpeech, and the 
example of ſome of our beſt writers, would 
lead us to make a contrary rule; or, at leaſt, 
would leave us at liberty to adopt which 
we liked beſt. Are theſe the honſes'you were 
ſpeaking ? Yes, they are them. Who 
there? I is me. It 1s him, &c. It is u 
me you are in love with. Addiſon. It car 
not be me. Swift. To that which once was 
thee. Prior. There is but one man that ſit 
can have, and that is me. Clariſſa. 
When the word F begins a ſentence, it 
ſeems pretty clear, that no perſon, whoſe 
attention to artificial rules did not put a 
ſenſible reſtraint upon his language, would 
ever uſe the nominative caſe after the verb 
4% be. Who would not ſay, F it be me, 
rather than Fit be J. 

The word become is a vetb neuter, -as 
well as the verb zo be; and I think that no 
perſon, who reads the following ſentence 
will queſtion 'the- Propriety of the uſe of 
the oblique caſe after it. By imagination ut 
place mp in his ſituatiou, Wwe conceive our 
ſelves enduring all the ſame torments, we enter, 
as it were, into his body, and become, in ſoit 


meaſure, him, and from thence form ene - 
q 
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of his ſenſations, and even feel ſomething which, 


them. Smith's Moral Sentiments, p. 2. 


10 It is, likewiſe, ſaid, that the nominative 
o caſe ought to follow the prepoſition than; 
it; becauſe the verb zo be is underſtood after it; 
the As, Youaregaller than he, and not taller than 
uld hin ; becauſe at full length, it would be, 
all, in are taller than he is; but ſince it is al- 
nch lowed, that the oblique caſe ſhould follow + 
vere prepoſitions 3. and ſince the comparative 
10 1 degreeof an ad jective, and the particle then 
1 have, certainly, between them, the force 
of a prepoſition, expreſſing the relation of 
done word to another, they ought to require 
le the oblique caſe of the pronoun following; 
5 to that greater than me, will be more gram- 
„ TR matical than greater "than J. Examples, 
hoſe however, of this conſtruction, occur in ve- 
it 2 ry good writers. The Jeſuits had more in- 
ould Bil vereſi at court than him. Smollett's Voltaire, 
verb vol. 9. p. 141. Tell the Cardinal that Fun- 
me, 1 Poctiy better than him. Ib. vol. 8. 
5. 187. An mhabitant of Crim Tartary was far 
vor happy than him. Ib. vol. 6. p. 89. 
t 10 Perhaps theſe authorities, and the univer- 
ence fal propenſity which may be perceived in 
e OBS all perſons, as well thoſe who have had a 
learned and polite education, as thoſe who 
have not, to theſe forms of {peech, may 
mer make it at leaſt doubtful, wheiker they be 
1 8 = 
ide | 


| tho" weaker in "degree, Is not altogether unlike * 
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not agreeable. to the true Eng lich idiom. Tt 


appears to me, that the. chief objection our 
grammarians have to both theſe forms, is 
that they are not agreeable. to the 1diom of 
the Latin tongue, which is certainly an ar 
gument of little weight; as that- language! is | 
fundamentally different from ours: whereas 


thoſe forms of expreſſion, are perfectly ana- 


logous to the French, and other modern Eu- 
ropean languages. In theſe the ſame form 


of- a pronoun is never uſed both before and 


after the verb ſubſtantive. Thus the French 


Jay, c' moi, cet lui; and not ce je ce 


11. 

Sometimes, in imitation of the French, 
the Engliſh authors uſe the oblique caſe 
for the nominative. His wealth. and him 
hid adieu to each other. 

In ſeveral caſes, as in thoſe abovementi- 


oned, the principles of our language are 


vague, and unſettled. The cuſtom of 
ſpeaking draws one way, and an attention. 
to arbitrary and artificial rules another. 
Which will prevail at laſt, it is impoſſible 
to ſay. It is not the authority of any one 
perſon, or of a few, be they ever ſo emi- 
nent, that can eſtabliſh one form of ſpeech 
in preference to another. Nothing but 
the genera] practice of good writers, and 
good EIN can do it. 

When 


we always hear, Who do you. think. me io he. 


WER B 8 O 59 


When pig pronoun. precedes, the verb, | 


oh the participle by which its caſe is deter- 
mined, it is very common, eſpecially; in 


ebnverſation, to uſe the nominative caſe 
Where the rules of grammar require the 
oblique. As, Who 7s tis for? Who faul 
I det the other” day. but my old friend.” Spec- 


tator No, 32. This form of ſpeaking is 


fo familiar, that I queſtion, whether: gram- 


marians ſhould not admit it as an excepti- 


on to the general rule. Dr. Lowth ſays, 
that grammar requires us to ſay, Whom 
do you think me to be. But in converſation! 


7 o 
* 1 4 1 nn ̃— ; 4 * 


SECTION. v. 
of YERBS _ 
I. Of Verbs in general, 156550 


HERE | is a peculiar Wistnndtyt in the 
termination of the third per- 
ſon ſingular of the preſent tenſe of verbs, 
owing, perhaps, to its being more antient 
than the termination s, Which is à corrup- 


tion of n, and which is now become more 


F 2 familiar. 
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familiar. He loveth righteouſneſs; and, Hareth 
miquity. Hath and dh are, for. this geal en, 
more ſolemn than has and Abe. 1 en 

Some of our later writers uſe certain 
neuter verbs, as if they were tranſitive, 
putting after them the oblique caſe of the 
pronoun, which. was the nominative caſe 
to it, agreeable to the French conſtruction 
of reciprocal verbs; but this cuſtomꝭ is ſo 
foreign to the idiom of the Engliſh tongue, 
that I think it can never take generally, 
Repenting him of hs defign. Hume's Hiſs 
tory, vol. 2. p. 56. The king ſom found 
reaſon 10 repent him of his provoking fuch 
dangerous enemies. Ib. vol. I. p. 121. The 

lar lords did not fail is enlarge them- 
-felves on the ſubject. Macaulay's Hiſtory, 
vol. 3. p. 177. The nearer his military ſuc - 
ceſſes approached him to the throne. Hume' 8 
Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 383. 
In the following ſentences, on the con- 
trary, there is a want of the reciprocal 
form; a verb active and tranſitive being 
uſed as a verb neuter. Providence gives s 
notice, by ſenſible declenfions, that we may diſ- 
engage from the world by degrees. Collier. 
i. e. diſengage ourſelves. 

On the other hand, verbs neuter are 
often uſed as if they were active and tran- 
htive, without being uſed in a reciprocal 

conſtruction. 


. E R B. tor 
conſtrains? : Henry ' knew, that an "excom- 


munication” could not fait f operating the mof 


dangerous | pts. : Hume's Hiſt. vol. 2 
165. "Bargaining heir prince for money: Ib. 


vol. J. p. S0. With-a view. of enterpriſing 
ſome new violence, Ib. 
willi regard io the-revenne, are a ppealed +ltt- 


287. All cauſes, 


mately tothe magiſtrates. "Hume! s political 


Eilays, P. 258. A parliament forfeited all 


thoſe who had borne arms 1 9 the king. 
Hume's-Hiſt. vol. 2. p. 2 Je pratiice 
of forfeiting Arps which had been wrecked. 
Ib. vol. 1. P. 5001. 5 


We have one word, which i is uſed as 2 


W in one ſingle eonftraR) on, but which 
is very unlike a verb in other reſpects; 7 


had. as lief ſay a thing after him as after ano - 


iner. Lowth's Anſwer to Warburton, i . 
T fhould as ſoon clusſe to ſay. This is a collo- 
quial and familiar phraſe, and is not often 
foundiin writing, We have ſeveral other 


_ remarkable:contrattions for verbs and ſen- 


tences.. Good my Lord, confider with yourſelf, 
the aijiculty of Wy ſcrence, Law tracts, vol: 
7 p. 11. i. e. leg , you; my Lord. The 


phraſe | is not common, and low, 


There is ſomething very ſingular in the 
uſe and conſtruction of the verb ail. We 


ſay, \wohat ails him, he ails ſomething, « or he ails 


not ing; but not, Ty ails a TER or a fever 
ails nn N * n 
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It is remarkable, that we have one ſin - 
gle inſtance of a proper imperative mood, 
in the firſt perſon plural; but I believe it 
is not known except in the Yorkſhire dia- 
leck. It is gd, which ſignifies, let us ga, 
eamus. : 
The old. verb Baile is generally uſed 

imperſonally, with the pronoun it preced- 
ing it; but ſome perſons affect to give it 
a proper nominative caſe. In order to reach 
our globe they the (genii) behoved 10 have 
wings. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 16. p. 156. 
that is, i: behoved them to have wings. But 
as this fignal revolution in the criminal law 
bet oved 10 be galling to individuals, unac- 
guſtomed to reftrain thetr paſſions, all meaſures 
Were takes 40 mus ilie yoke ędh: Max 
Tracts, vol. l. p. 96, that is, vere necef+ 
farily Lalling, ur could nat but be galling. 1 
think this conſtruction, Which s by no 
means Engliſh, is peculiar to Scotland. 
The. verb is is only; ufed ãmperſonally; 
as, it ik. me, Which is. nearly equivalent 
to it grieves me. \ ty 
In fame very Emiket Worten if upesch 
the active ſeems to be put for the paſſive 
form of verbs and participles. 7 teach 
y:u all what's owing 10 your Queen. Dryden. 
The books continue ſelling, i. e..xpon the, ſale, or 
10 be ſold. It may be ſuppoſed, that this 
inſtance is a contracted form of ſpeaking, 


the word ending in ing, being a noun, 24 
x tne 
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the prepoſition being underſtood; fo we 
ay, the bras 1s. forging, 1. e. at the ' forging, 


or in the act of f:rging. But the following 


ſentences are not ſo eaſily explained ; They 


are io blame, i. e ts be blamed; The books 
are to bind, i. e. tobe bound. In the phraſe, 
he may be full ts ſeek for a thing, the tenſe 


ſeems to require, that the ellipſis be ſup- 
plied by reading he may flill be in a eou- 
ton lo ſeefe it, or in a bore. of ſeeking i, i. e. 


Fe may mot yet have found what he was ſeeking. 
In ſome familiar phraſes, the ſubject and 
object of an affirmation ſeem to be franſ- 
poſed. We ſay, He well read in fuſtory, 
when we mean that hiſtory is well read by 
him. They were aſked a queſtiun, i. e. a 
gueſtion was aſked them, They were offered 
twenty ſhillings, i e. menty ſhillings were of 


fered them. They were offered a pardon, i. e. 


a pardon was offered to- them. This inver- 
ſton of the nominative caſe, as it may be 
called, may ſometimes make a perſon 
pauſe, a little, before he finds the true 


Tenſe of a paſſage. During his refidence 

abroad, he had acquired tmmenſe riches, and 

had been-lof by a friend, 10 leſs than eighty 
thouſand 
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thouſand pounds, to take the name of M elmoth 


Louiſa Mildmay, vol. 2. p. 222. | 
When verbs end in 5, /e, /s, p, and ſome 
other letters, the preter tenſe, and parti- 


ciples, in the manner in which we ge. 


nerally pronounce words. in Engliſh, end 
as if the final letter was 7; but it does not 
look well to make any abridgment in 
writing, and much leſs to ſpell the word 
with a z. Theſe contractione, however, have 
been made by good writers. De per. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 390. Ong 
Ib. vol. 2. p. 224. Dropt. Ib. vol. 
408. Talkt, Hume's Eſſays, p. 295: Checks 
Ib. p. 299. Aſet. Ib. p. 305. His face 
ſtampt upon their coins, Addiſon. Enwrapt 
in thoſe fludies. Pope, and Arbuthnot. He 
paſt four months. Raſſelas, vol. 1. p. 28. 
Heapt up greater honours. Addiſon. In 
verſe, this contraction is more allowable ; 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun. 
Pope's Meſhah. 

The verb o4ght is not enumerated among 
the auxiliary verbs, becauſe it does not 
connect with the other verbs, without the 
intervention of. the particle zo. It is an 
unperfect verb, for it has no other modi- 


fication beſides this one. 
The verb muft, which was enumerated 


among the auxiliaries, is equally imper- 


fect, and is likewiſe of the preſent tenſe 


only. It is, therefore, improperly intro- 
duced 


to time paſt. Mult it not be expetted, that 


the king would defend an authority,” which had 


been exerciſed without diſpute. or controverſy. 


Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 311. The 


meaning is, might it not have been expected. 
The preſent tenſe is. improperly uſed 
with reſpect to a time, which is mentioned 


as having a certain limited duration; be- 
cauſe the time muſt be paft or fütute. hy 2; 


have” compaſſion on iſie ons becauſe the 
continue with me, now, three days. ? 7. 
thould® ha ve been, have continued. Indeed 
the verb have is appropriated to this very 
uſe. In the treaſury belonging ta the cathedral 
in Ius city is preſet ved with the great ve- 
neration, for upwards of ſix hundred years, 
a diſh, or rather an hexagon bowl, which they 
pretend to be made of emerald. Co ndamine's 


Travels. p. 15. I is at Rome, that it is cul-- 


tivated with the greateſt fucceſs, and efpeci- 
ally for upwards of a century paſt. Ib. 
p. 42: I remember um theſe many years. 


Engliſh Merchant. 
An ambiguity is occaſioned in our lan- 


guage when the preter tenſe of one verb 
happens to be the preſent tenſe of another. 


J fell a tree now. I fell down yeſterday, 
from the verb 10 fall. I lay a thing down 


to day: 1 lay dun Yehterday, ou the 
verb 14% lie. 
F 56 The 


duced into a ſentence which relates wholly 
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The termination eſt, annexed to the 
pteter tenſes of verbs, is, at beſt, a ver) 
. one, when it is contracted, accord- 

to our general cuſtom, by. throwing 
one the e; as learnedſt, for Jearnadeſt: 3 and 
eſpecially, if it be again contracted into 


one Tyllable, as it is commonly pronoun : 


ced, and made learudſi. Some forms. of 
the preter tenſes, where they are always 
contracted in the firſt perſon, do not ad- 
mit of any more contraction, or the addi- 
tion of any more conſonants ts their ter- 
mination and therefore may be proper- 
Iy enough ſaid to have no ſecond, perſons 
ſingular at all. 1: believe a writer, or 
ſpeaker would have recourſe to any peri- 
phrafis rather than ſay. Kepieſi, or | kepyh, 
which are the only words that can be ſup- 
poſed to be the ſecond perſons in the 
tenſe I kept. Or, in what manner would 
the termination of the ſecond- perſon be 
annexed to the word dreamed, or as it is 
generally pronounced, dreamt. Indeed 
this harſh termination ef is generally 


quite dropped in common converſation, 


and ſometimes by the poets, in writing. 
Nor thou that flings for flingeſt, or, flingſi) 

me flnundering from 1% back. Frogs and 
Mice, line 123. 


II. Of 


1. Of the 'Omjunttive Form of Peri 


The word had is frequently uſed: in- 
Read of wald have, in which cafe it "has 
all the force of a conjunctive form of a 
verb. He had been Dropenes if "he had not 
been Aerunder, i. e. would have Bern, tc. 
The verb hal in this ſeriſe precedes its 
nominative caſe, and the particle imply 
ing doubt or uncertainty is omitted. Had 
he done this he unuld have efcaped; i. e. 
if he had done this. No zmndlielle World 
have been at that expence, had he nt. been 
fure of the ſale of lus commudities. Potle- 
thwaite on Commerce, p. 123. 

There ſeenis to be a peculiar. elegance 
in a ſentence beginning with the, conjunc- 
tive form of a verb. Were there 10 2 
ference, there would be ub choice. Harris, 8 
three Treatiſes, p. 208: _ 

A double 'eornjungve, in two corel. 
ponding clauſes of , a- ſentence, is ſtill 
more elegant. He had formed one F the 
mt fhimng charafters of Ts age, had mr 
the extreme narrownefs of his genius, in every 
thing but war, diminiſhed the luſire of his 
merits. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. P. 28. 
The ſentence in the common form 
would not have 'tead near ſo well. He 

wollld 
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would have formed, &c. if the extreme nar- 
rowneſs of his genius, &c. had not, Sc. 
Had the limutations on the prerogative been, 
in is time, quite fixed, and certain, his in- 
tegrity had made. him regard as ſacred, the 


boundaries of the conſtitution. Ib. p. 131. 


Sometimes the particles expreſling ſup- 
poſition are omitted before the conjunc- 
tive form of verbs, this form itſelf ſuffi- 
ciently expreſſing uncertainty. Were the/ 
lelters to fall into the hands of ſome ingenious 
Perſons. - Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, vol. 1. 
P. g. i. e. If theſe letters were to fall, &c. 
The conjunctive form may take place 
after the adverb perhaps. Perhaps it were 
zo be wiſhed, that, in baniſfing from the 
Pulpit that falſe taſte, whereby it had been 
Jo long debaſed, he had alſo ſuppreſſed the 


cuſtom of preaching from one text. Smol- 


lett's Voltaire, vol. g..p. 5. 


* 


to the preter tenſe: but the analogy of 
the language ſeems to require that both 
the tenſes be put upon a level in this re- 
ſpect.—It feems to be uſed with propriety 
only when ſome degree of doubt or hefita- 
tion is implied; ſince when an event is 
looked upon as abſolutely certain, though 
in ſpeaking of it we make uſe of the con- 
junctive particles, Sc. the uſual change 
of terminations is retained; to give a 

T Ls familiar 


* "EIN 1 - v5 ern ana. — ==} oy, rd. 


Dr. Fokn/on aſſigns no conjunctive form 


— — RebL_. 
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familiar example of this; we ſhould ſay, 
in purſuing a perſon, Ye ſhould overtake 
him though he run; not knowing whe- 
ther he did run or no; whereas upon 
ſeeing him run, we ſhould ſay, We fhall 
overtake him though he runneth, or runs. 

Almoſt all the irregularities in the con- 


ſtruction of any language ariſe from the 


ellipfis of ſome words which were origi- 
nally - inſerted in the ſentence, and made 


it regular; let us endeavour to explain 
eaking, by tracing out 
18. 


this manner of N 
the original ellipſis. May we not ſuppoſe 


that the word run in this ſentence, is in 


the radical form (which anſwers to the in- 


nitive mood in other languages) requiring 


regularly to be preceded by another verb 
expreſſing doubt. or uncertainty, and the 
intire ſentence» to be, Ve fhall overtake 
him though he ſhould ruin. 

It is an objeaion, however, to this ac- 
count of the origin of the conjunctive 
form of verbs, at leaſt, an objection a- 
gainſt extending it to the preter tenſe; 


that, if we analize a conjunctive preterite, 


by ſupplying the ellipſis, the rule will 


not appear to held, except when the pre- 


ter tenſe and the participle are the ſame, 
as indeed they are in all verbs regularly 
inflected. F thou loved, may be render- 
ed, If then ſhouldeſt have loved, or If thou 


hadſt 
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had}t loved; but if thou drew, would be, 
Y thou audi drawn. 

Phat the conjunctive form of verbs is, 
however, in fact uſed for the auxiliary 
and another form of the verb, is evident 
from a variety of examples Mata 
ſclool of private an public virtue had been 
opened to us, after the reſurreftion of letters, 
F the late hiſtorians of the Roman common- 
wealth, and the firſt of the ſucceeding no- 
narciy, had come down to us entire. Woult 
have been aened makes exactly the ſame 
ſenſe. Many acts, which had been blame- 
able in a peaceable government, were employ- 
ed 10 detect conſpiracies. Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 5. p. 261. 1. e. would have been Vlame- 
able. © | 

Theſe examples are exactly fimilar 1 to 
the following, which is, "undeniably, in 
hat I call the conjunctive form. They 
affirmed, that it were mjuſtice to deny 9 
execution of the lam to any individual, i. 
that it would be injuſtice, &c. 
This conjunctive forms of verbs, how 
our forefathers paid a pretty ftrict regard 
to it, is much neglected by many of our 
beſt writers. 7 he chances 1% thank right, 
| he knows not hurw to convey his thoughts 70 
another, with clearneſs and * 5. Ad- 

diſon. 1 
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8⁰ little?! is this form of werks attended 
to, that few writers are quite uniform in 
their own practice with reſpect to it. We 
even ſometimes, find both the forms of 
a verb in the ſame ſentence, and in the 
ſame conſtruction. F a man prefer a life 
of induſtry, it is becauſe he has an idea of hap- 
pineſs in wealth ;, I he prefers a life gaiely, 
itt is from a like idea concerning pleaſure. 
Harris's three Treatifes, p. 124. Norrea- 
fonable man, "whether whig or tory, can be of 
opinion for continuing the war, upon the foot 
it now 1s, unleſs he be a gainer by it, and 
hopes, it may occaſion ſome new turn of af- 
fairs at home, to the advantage of his par- 
ty; or unleſs he be very ignorant of the Ring- 
dom's condition, and by what means we have 
been reduced to it. Swiſt's Preface, to the 
Conduct of the Allies. 

Grammatical as this conjunctive form 
of verbs is ſaid to be, by all who write 
upon the ſubject, it muſt, I think, be 
acknowledged, that it ſometimes gives 
the appearance of ſtiffneſs, and harſhneſs 
to a fentence. That n9 pretenſions to ſo il. 
luftrious a charafter, ſhould by any means 
be received before that operation were per- 
formed. Switt's Tale of a Tub, p.85. 
We fhould owe Iitile to that Rateſman, who 
were io contrive a defence, that might ſuper- 

ede 
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ede the external uſe of virtue. © Ferguſon's 
Hiſtory of Civil Society, p. 92. 4 


Originally, the two forms of the verb 


to be were uſed promiſcuouſly. Wi be 
twelye brethren. Geneſis. CET; 


II. Of Participles. 


Io avoid a colliſion of vowels, the e 


is omitted before i in participles of the 
_ preſent tenſe; as, love, loving. On the 
other hand, the final conſonant is doub- 
led in the fame caſe; and indeed before 
any other addition to the termination, 
when it is preceded by a fingle vowel, and 
when, if it conſiſt of two ſyllables, the 
accent would be on the latter of them; 
as, get, getting, getteth, forget, forgetting, 
forgetteth. AE? 


Many participles, loſing the idea of 


time, which was originally annexed to 
them, become, in all reſpects, mere ad- 


jectives; as charming youth, a Irving couple. 


A regular formed ſervitude, Hume's Hiſ- 
tory, vol. 7. p. 105. A formed deſign 10 
ſubvert the conſtitution. Ib. vol. 6. p. 28 8 

ſettled defign. Ib. vol. 7. p. 86. A well ap- 

pointed army. Ib. vol. 7. p. 466. There is 
great elegance in ſome of theſe adjec- 
tives, made out of participles. þ 


KK _- az, = 1 mb cw 


— =o py % WJ pn pon . . 
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mn's 
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be 


_ preſent tenſe. 
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In this caſe, the termination ed is com- 
monly contracted, and the words are made 
to end in t; as, lime paſt, from paſſed. 
Sometimes the termination ed is dropped 
entirely, when the verb itſelf ended in 7, 
and when the wprds have wholly loſt their 
original uſe as participles; as, content, 
correct, corrupt, &c. 

Many nouns are derived from verbs, 
and end in ing, like the participles of the 
The difference between 
theſe nouns and participles is often over- 
looked, and the accurate diſtinction of the 
two ſenſes not attended to. If I ſay, 
What. think you of my horſe's running to- 
day, I uſe the noun running, and ſuppoſe 
the horſe to have actually run; for it 
is the ſame thing as if I had ſaid, FW hat 
think you of the running of my hierſe. But if 
I ſay, What think you of my horſe running 
70-day, I uſe the participle, and I mean to 
aſk, whether it be proper that my horſe 
ſhould run or not ; which, therefore, ms 
poſes that he had not then run. 

Some of our early poets preſerve the y, 
as the remains of the Saxon ge, prefixed 
to many participles. Taus Spencer writes, 


yprght for pitched. 


Some of our participles ſeem to have 
been more irregular formerly than they 


are now; as, beſides the example above- 
mentioned 
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mentioned, Spencer, writes Joright for 
farieked. 


Formerly the d, which terminates. Par- 


ticiples pretetite, was often dropped, 
when the verb ended in e. They are con- 
federate againſt thee. Plalms. Tunis form of 


the participle is ftill common among the 


Scots. They engaged the biſhops + to» pronounce 
Gaviſton excommunicate, if he remained 
any longer in the kingdom. Hume's Hi- 
tory, vol. 2. p. 341. The word uae, 
is often uſed, and eſpecially by lawyeis, 
for firuated. Milton ſometimes utes this 
form, as elevate for elevated. - 

As the paucity of infleftions is the great. 
eſt defect in our language, we ought to 
take advantage of every variety that-thz 
Practice of good authors will -warrant; 
and, therefore, if poſſible, make a part 
ciple different from the preterite of a verb; 
cas, a book is written, not wrote; the ſhips 
are taken, not took. 

This rule, however, has, by no means, 
been tuficiently attend to by good wri- 
ters. I was net wrote on parchment. 
Hume's Eſſays, p. 262. The court of Au- 
guſius had. not yet wore off the manners of 


the republic. Ib. p. 182. You who haw 
forſook them. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 18. 
Pp. 27%. Hh have bore a part in the pro- 


gra. Ferguſon on Foun Society, p. 1 
f 


for 
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In ſome caſes, the cuſtom of leaving 


out the u, in the termination of participles, 


too late to attempt to reſtore it. Thus the 


word broke ſeems almoſt to have excluded 


broken. Whenever a ſtanding rule of law 
hath betns *4wantonly broke in upon. Black- 
ſtone's Commentaries, vol. 1. p. 70. Their 
line of princes was continually broke. Hume's 


. 


| Eſſays, p. 302. vide rd 
Bolingbroke affects a difference in ſpel- 
ing the preter tenſes and participles of 


verbs, when they are the fame in ſound 
with the preſent tenſe. The late Duke of 
Marlborough never red Xenophon; maſi cer- 


tatuly. - Bolingbroke on hiſtory, vol. 1. 


p. 26.1 remembyr do have red. Ib. p. 68. 


This inſtance is particularly bad, on ac- 


count of the adjective being likewiſe 


ſpelled red. Yherever Chriſtianity has ſpred. 
Ib. p. 92. Mr. Hume ſpells the preterite 


in the tame manner. Such illiſtrious cxam- 
ples ſpred knmaletlge every where, and begat 
an univerſal efieem for the ſciences. Hume's 
Ely poodle: S 555 5 A 

Bolingbroke, in one place, ſeems to af- 
fect a variety in the participles of the ſame 
verb, when they happen to come too near 
together. He will rnileavour to write as the 


aulient author void have wrote, had he writ 


in the fame language. . Bolingbroke on Hiſ- 
tory,, vol. 1, p. 68. Th 
| The 
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Fhe affectation of uſing the preterit 

tenſe inſtead of the participle, Which i 

common, I think, in the diale& of Lon. 


don, is peculiarly aukward; as, he hall 


came. This has ſometimes crept into writ- 
ing. It ſme events hiad not fell out. Pot: 
| tlethwaite on Commerce, Pref. p. 11. 

Different participles of the ſame verh 
are ſometimes. uſed in different | ſenſe, 
Thus we tay, a man Is hanged ; but the cod 
is hung . 

There is a remarkable ambiguity | in the 
uſe of the participle preterite, as the ſame 
word may expres a thing either doing, or 
done. I went to ſee' the child dreſſed, may 
either mean, I went to ſee the child whilt 
they were putting on his clones or 1 
_ were put on, 


IV. Of the Au Verlo. | 


It is often unneceſſary to repeat the 
principal verb after an auxiliary, when it 
has been uſed before in the ſame ſentence, 
and the ſame conſtruction.” F have read 
that author, but you have not. He loves nit 
plays, as thou doſt, Antony. Shakeſpeare, 

By ſtudying concifeneſs we are apt to 
drop the auxiliary 7% have, though the ſenſe 
relate to the time ER” 41 found him 40 

i 1 
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umm I expected io find him. In this caſe, 
analogy ſeems to require that we ſay, 
than I expetted 10 have found him. i. e. 10 


ve found him then. On the other hand, 


as the time paſt is ſufficiently indicated 


Fin the former part of the ſentence; and to 


nd may be ſaid. to .be indefinite with re- 


| ſpect to time, the repetition of the auxi- 


tary. will perhaps, by ſome, be thought 
awkward, and unneceſſary. inet 
In many caſes, however, writers are cer- 
tainly faulty in omitting this auxiliary. 


Theſe proſecutions of William, ſeem to be the 


mt iniquitous: meaſures purſued by the court, 
during the time that the uſe of parliaments was 
ſypended., Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. p. 
241. To have been, is what. the ſenſe of 

this paſſage requires. The following con- 
verſation is, in its kind, ſomewhat uncommon ;; 
and, for this reaſon, 1 have remembered ut 


more minutely . than I could imagine. Har- 


ris, i. e. I could have imagined. 
Notwithſtanding this, When the word 


abe occurs more than once in a ſentence, 


it ſeems to embarrAMs it, and one of then 
{-ems to be ſuperfluous; though, both of 


them being uſed in the ſame conſtruction, 


and relating to the ſame time, there ſeems. 


| to be an equal propriety in them both. 


The following ſentences do not, on this 
account, read well, though they may be 
ſtrictly grammatical. Hiſtory painters would 

i 0 have 
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have found it difficult; to. have invented ſuck 

4 ſpectes- of beige, when they were obliged'y 
ut .a moral virtue" inio colours. > Addiſon on 
Medals: The girl ſaid, if her-maſter \wwoul 
but have le her had mont) ] id have ſent fir 
proper advice, and. broths, and. jellres, and ſuc 
like, fhe might have bren well | long” ag 

George Villiers, vol. 2. p. 0. 
It ſeems not- to have been determined n 
by the Engliſh grammarians, whether the MI © 
paſſive participles of verbs neuter require d 
the auxiliary am or have before them. The t. 
French, in this caſe, confine: themſelves e 
ſtrictly to the former. Jf ſuch waxtms, and MR 1 
ſuch praftices prevail, what has become of Ml /" 
national liberty, Hume's Hiſtory, vol 6. p. 
254. The French would ſay, what is become; 
and in this inſtance, perhaps, with more 
propriety: Yet I think we have an advan- 

L tage in the choice of theſe two forms of 
3 e expreflion, as it. appears to me, that we 
g uſe them to expreſs different modifications 
of the ſenſe. When I ſay, I am fallen, | 
mean at this preſent inſtant ; whereas, if I 
ſay, I have fallen, my meaning compre- 
hends, indeed, the foregoing ; but has, 
likewiſe, a ſecret reference to ſome period 
of time paſt; as ſome time in this day, or in 
this hour, I have fallen; implying ſome con- 
tinuance of time, which the other form of 
expreſſion does not. 5 
1 The 
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*Thercanditional form of the verbs /hall, 
&c. is uſed with reſpect to time paſt, pre- 
ſent, and future. We fay, I ſhould haue 
gone yeſterday, and I. hd g 0 to day; Or o- 
morrow ; but the —— form Z A: 
always reſpects time to come. | 

Sometimes that form of the auxiliary 
verbs all, -ill, may, and can, which is ge- 
nerally conditional, is: elegantly uſed to 
expreſs: a very flight- aſſertion, with a mo- 
deſt diffidence. Thus we ſay, I. ſhould think; 
that is, J am rather inclined to think. Tie 
general report is. that he ſhould have ſaid 
iz: confidence 10 Clifford, that if tre was ſure the 
young man. who appeared. in Flanders was 
really ſon. to king Edward, he never would: 
bear arms againſt-hum. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 
3. p. 383. The reyal pœmer, it ſhould ſeem; 
might be muruſted in her hands. Ib. vol. 6. 

21 
8 The auxiliary verb ſtall reverts. to its a 
original ſignification in its conditional form, 
when if, or any other particle expreſſing 
uncertainty, is prefixed to it. I ould go, 
means I ought. to go; but if 1 fend go, 
means F it happen that I Fo. This obſer- 
vation 1s Dr. Johnſon's. 

This conditional form of theſe verbs, at 
the beginning of a ſentence, hay often the 
force of a ſtrong wiſh, or imprecation. In 
| this ſenſe it is generally found in conjunc- 
tion with the word 10. Would to heaven, 


young 
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ang man, I knew you. Fair American, vol. 
1 p.28 that i is, by heaven, I wiſh 1 knew you. 
But ſometimes. we find it without the par- 
tiele o. Mine Eyes are open now; would 
Zoper, Arne were 19, Smollett's Voltaire, 
wol, age p. 35. Would, that kind heaven 
had taken my wretched life. Ib. vol: 28. p. 49. 
Ihe Scots ſtill uſe fall and will, ſhould 
and would, as they were formerly uſed In 
England; 1. ein a ſenſe quite contrary to 
that in which they are uſed with us at pre- 
ſent. He would have been wanting to our- 
ſelves, if wwe did continue to pay a ſubfidy, for 
ouch there was no neceſſity. Conduct of the 
Whigs and Tories examined. We will 
therefore, briefly unfold the reaſons which in- 
duce us 19 believe, that this nation really enjoyed 
_ a confiderable trade before this ar fpicious reign. 
Me will next ſhow what thoſe difficulttes were, 
under which our commerce laboured under the 
retgn preceding that; and, laſily, we will give 
a ſhort account how thoſe advantages aroſe, of 
which we have been fince poſſeſſed. Preceptor, 
vol. 2. p. 413. By ſuch gradual innovations 
the king flattered himſelf that he would quietly 
introduce epiſcopal authority. Hume's Hiſtory 
vol. 6. p. 22. He imagined, that by pr cd 
one party againlt the other, he would eaſfily 
obtain the victory over both, Ib. vol. 8. p. 250. 
In feveral familiar forms of expreſſion, 
the word /hall ſtil] retains its original ſigni- 


fcation, and does not mean to promiſe, 
en 


fend the body: from" the weapons of 


AMAR RB - naw 
threaten; or engage, in the third perſon, 
but. the mere futurition of an event; as, 
This is ag extraordinary a fing as one ſhall 
ever fear . This ſenſe is allo retained" by 
our beſt Writers in the graveſt ſtyle. Mo- 
even Will examine the writings of all kinds, wheres. 
with this anttent ſect hath honoured the world, 
ſtiall: immediately” find from the whole' thittad 


and tenor of them, that the 1deas of the authbrs: 


ae been altogether converſant, and taken up 


with the faults, and blemiſhes, and over fights, 
and miſtakes of other writers... Swift. It 
ſhould ſeem that both the words all and 
wil might be ſubſtituted for one another 
in this paſſage, without any injury to the 
ſenſe. Put this 'reverſe now, if you pleaſe, 
into the hands f a muficat antiquary, he ſhall 
tell you, that the uſe of the ſhield, being ts d- 
an  eMemy, 
it very aptly: ſhadows. cut to us the» reſolution, of 
contineuce f the — Addiſon on Me- 


When a queſtion i is aſked, che verb all, ? 


dals, p. 31. 


in the firſt perſon, is uſed in a ſenſe diffe- A 
Shall-J © 


rent from both its other ſenſes. 
write,” means, 1s it yoter pleqſure thas I. feu 
write? Will, in the ſecond perſon,” only 
reverts to its 3 uſual ſenſe; for, Vi 
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Wh en ſthe word will is no auxiliary, but 


is Rae by itſelf, to expreſs volition, it is 
inflected regularly, like other verbs. Mer 
is the ſubtle air leſs. obedient to. my potuer, 


whether thou willeſt it o be. a nuniſier io cur 


pleaſure, or ah Harris's e e- ſes, 


m 39. VI nn dn 2 
Din aflaingz a b the auxiliary verb 


may. is. ſometimes uſed .without any regard 
to its general meaning, but only, as it 


were, to ſoften the boldneſs there might 
be in an inquiry: ; as, "How old h _ le, 


Ne. 


hea os Wan 70 Ganities in orien: 
16, it ufed to be. preceded by for, which 


is now almoſt obſolete ; hat went you out 
for to te. This exactly correſponds to the 
uſe which the French make of pour. 
The particle for before the infinitive, is 
not, in all caſes, obſolete. It is uſed if the 
ſubject of the affirmation intervene between 


that prepoſition and the verb. For heh. 


Perſons to be humble, is as hard, as for a 
prince 10 Fubmit ume to be guided by tutors. 
Tay . 25 


The verb dare is ſometimes uſed with 
out the prepoſition 10 after it, as if it was 


an auxiliary verb. V lu durſt defy the Omni- 


potent io arms, Milton. Vn ng dared 
defy the worfl, Harris's three Treatiſes, p. 


200, [dare fwear you think = letter already 
lung 


KR „& 


— 
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Img 'enough. Lady Montague's Letters, 
vol. 1. p. 6. 1 hat a god deal of Pourage 
% dare mount kim. This conſtruction, 
however. does not ſeem natural, _— 
in ſuch familiar expreſſions as I dare ſay, 4 

dare go, and the like. It muſt, I ſuppoſe, 
be according to the Scotch idiom, that 
Mrs. Macaulay omits it after the verb help. 
Laud was promoted as an uſeful inft1 ument 16 
help carry on the new meaſures of che courts 


— vol. 4. p. 1 50. 


8 © T 10 N Iv. 
07 Adverbs and Conpuntins 


ANY adverbs admit of degrees of 
compariſon as well as adjectives, 
and for the ſame reaſon; as, ſoon, ſcnner, 
JSronefl ; well, ener, beſt zun, Fiener, * 
leneſt. 


adverb of place where is often uſed inſtead 
of the pronoun relative, and a prepoſition. 

They framed a proteftation, where they repeated 
all their former claims. Hume's Hiſtory. i. 

e. in which hey repeated, The xing was fi 
determined to run forwards iu the Jame com ſe 
ol 2 where 


In imitation of the 8 idiom, the Ter 
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where he was already, by his precipitate ea 


reer, 100 fatally advanced. Ib. i. e. in which 
he was, 


The ne hence, tin: and Sc: 
imply a prepoſition; for they ſignify, from 


a 552 place from that place, from what Place. 
It ſeems, therefore, to be improper to Join 


2 prepoſition along with them, becauſe it 
is ſuperfluous; yet the practice is very 


| — — -This is the leviathan, from 


whence the- terrible wits of cur age are ſaid 
to borrow their weapons. Swift's Tale of a 


Tub, p. 10. An ancient author propheſies 


from hence. Dryden. Indeed the origin 
of theſe words is ſo little attended to, and 
the prepoſition from ſo often uſed in con- 
ſtruction with them, that the omiſſion of 
it in many caſes would ſeem ſtiff and diſ- 
agreeable. 

We have ſome examples of adverbs 
being uſed for ſubſtantives. In 168), In- 


nocent the eleventh erefted it into a communi! 


of regulars, fince when it has begun to increaſe in 
thoſe countries as a religious order. Ulloa's 
Voyage, vol. 1. p. 270. i. e. fince 
which lime. A little while, and ] ſhall not 
fee you, i. e. a ſhort time. It is worth their 
while, 1. e. it deſerves their time and pains. 
But this uſe of the word rather ſuits fami- 
har and low 322 The ſame may be 1 

0 
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of the phraſe, 1 d7 a thing any how. i. e. 


in any manner; or, ſome his, i. e. in ſome 


manner. Somehow, worthy as theſe people 
are, they look upon public penance as diſrepu- 
table. Louiſa Mildmay, vol. e. p. 175. 

The adverb how is ſometimes uſed in a 
particular ſenſe, implying a negative. Let 
us tage care how we ſin, 1. e. Let us take care 
that we de not fin. The ſame conſtruction 
has not, however, always the ſame ſenſe. 
Tale care how ye hear, i. e. in what manner 
ye hear. 


Sometimes this e how is equivalent 


to the con junction that. It has been matter 
of aftoniſhment ' to me, how ſuch perſons could 
take ſo many filly pains to eflabliſh myſtery on 
metaphyſics. Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, vol. 
1. p. 175. i. e. ihat ſuch perſons — 
Adverbs are more often put for adjec- 
tives, agreeable to the idiom of the Greek 
tongue. The aftion was amiſs, the then 
minifiry. Conduct of the Whigs and To- 
ries examined The idea is alike in both. 
Addiſon on Medals, p. 70. The: above 
_ a;courſe. Harris's three Treatiſes, p. 95. 
One uſe of the adverb there is pretty 
remarkable, though common. It is pre- 
fixed to a verb, when the nominative caſe 


follows it; but ſeems to have no meaning 


whatever, 
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whatever, except it be thought to give a 
ſmall. degree of emphaſis to the ſentence. 
There was a man ſent from God, Thoſe name 
was John; 1. e. a man was ent. | | 

In ſome caſes, two negative particles 
were formerly uſed, as in Greek, where 
we now uſe only one. Aud this terre, 


which 1s toward the northe, that we clippen 


the lode flerre, ne appeareth not 70 hem. 
Maundeville. 

When the negative is inaluded: in the 
ſubject of an affirmation, a negative mean- 
ing has the appearance of a poſitive one. 
can do nothing, i. e. I cannot do any thing. 

The words no and nat are uſed variouſly 
by our beſt writers, and ſometimes even 


promiſcuouſſy by the ſame writer. /Yhether 


it be ſo or no. Addiſon. . Hence; whe- 
ther in imitation of Catullus, or not, we 
apply the ſame thought to the mom. Ib. 

There is a remarkable ambiguity in the 
uſe of the negative adjective 19; and I 


do not fee how it can be remedied in any 
language. If I ſay, 0 laws are better 
than the Engliſh, it is only my known ſen- 
timents that can inform a perſon whether 
I mean to praiſe, or diſpraiſe them. 


It is obſervable, that an anſwer to a 


queſtion, in Engliſh, is rather a contraction 


of a ſentence, Expreſſing an affirmative or 
nega- 
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negative propoſition, and that it does not, 


at all depend on the manner in which the 

queſtion is aſked. Whether my friend ſay, 
Are you diſpoſed to take à walk; or, Are 
you not adiſpſd to take a walk.; if I be. 
diſpoſed. to walk, fay yes 5 if not, L lay, 


710. 


The word for has, e the ſame 


| meaning, with al/o, - likewiſe, the Jame ; or 


rather it is equivalent to the univerſal pro- 
noun let in French. They. are | happy, We 
are not 19, i. e., not happy. 

Mr. Hume frequentiy enumerates a 
great number of particulars without any 
conjunction whatever between any of them. 
Fhis conſtruction, though it very happily 


expreſſes rapidity and energy, ſeems to 


have a bad effect in plain hiſtorical ſtyle, 


as it makes a diſagreeable kiatus, and dif- 
appoints: the | reader. They enatted, that 


no proclamatian ſſould deprive any perſon of * 


his lawful poſſeſſions, liberties, inheritances, 
privileges, francluſes , nor yet infringe any 


common: lau, or laudalle cuſtom of the realm. 


Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 214. They 
were commanded by Deſſe, aud under | him iy 


Andelet,  Strozzi, Miellrage, Count  Rhun- 


grave. This conſtruction, where great 


numbers of proper names occur, 1s very 
| common. with this author. 
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Sometimes the particles or, and nor, 
may, either of them, be uſed with nearly 
equal propriety. The king, whoſe charafter 
was not ſufficiently gor Ous, nor decifive, af- 
ſented to the meaſure. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 
6. p. 102. Or would perhaps have been 
better, but nor ſeems to repeat the nega- 
tion in the former part of the ſentence, 
and therefore gives more emphalis to the 
* 815 

n conjunction a is ſeldom. uſed: but 
in connection with ſome other .conjunc- 
tion, or in dependance upon ſome other 
word of the fentence ; but, in one caſe, 
it is uſed ſingly, in the ſame ſenſe as the 
prepoſition on. The books were 10 kave 
been fold, as this day. 

That is uſed improperly i in the follow- 
ing ſentences, in which the French and 
not the Engliſh idiom is obſerved; The re- 
Jolution was not the leſs fixed, that the ſecret 
Was as yet communicated ta very few, either 
in the French or the Engliſh court. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 474. We will not pre- 
tend 10 examine diſeaſes in all their various 
circumſtances, eſpecially that they have not 
been ſo accurately obſerved or deſcribed 5 
writers of later ages, as uere to be wiſhed. 
Martine's Eſſays, p. 29. Though nothing 
ea ty the king s Ty on this is had 


any 


oa = ww... ww ao 8Þﬀ6X@Gwwwwss © fo; 
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r; any connections "with the peace, ſecurity and free- 
ly dom the Scots at this time enjoyed ; and that 
er their propyal of engaging againſs England 
af. manifeſtly” tended to the utter defiruttion of 
ol, WM hoe blgſings; yet the forementioned arguments 
en had ſuch weight with the parliament, that 
a- a committee of twenty-four members was em- 


e; powered 10 provide for the ſafety of the king- 
he dom. Macaulay's Hilt. vol. 4. p. 377. 


4 | In ſeveral caſes we content ourſelves, - 
ut now, with fewer conjunctive particles than 
ON our anceſtors did; particularly, we often 
leave out the conjunction as, when they 


_ uſed it, after /o; and the uſe of it in thoſe 


| ndulgences, ſo as that his dofrines were 
embraced by great numbers. Univerſal. Hiſt 


much eaher, and better. 

We want a conjunction adapted to 
familiar ſtyle, equivalent to notwnhſtand- 
ing. For all that ſeems to be too low and 
vulgar. A word it was in the mouth of 
every one, but for all that, as:to its preciſe 
and definite idea, this may ſtill be a ferret, 
Harris's three Treatiſes, p. 5, 


| becauſe would do much better iti the fol- 
lowing ſentence. The French mufick is dif- 
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130 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
liked by all other nations. It cannot Le other- 
wiſe, in regard that he ' French projody dif- 
fers from that of every other country in. Eu- 
rope. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 9. p. 306. 
Except is far preferable to other than. 
I admitted of no effetual cure, . than 
amputation. Law tracts, vol. 1. p. 302. 
and allo to all but. They * in the 
morning, and lay drawn at night, plegſed with 
each 0her, and themſelves, all but Raſſelas, 
who bezan 1- withdraw fimſelf from their 
A, E vol. 1. P. IL. 


. „ $ . 1 
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SECTION. VI. 


Of "2me *-Q comps n and Derivation of 
C = or as. 


HEN two words are uſed to com- 

poſe oné, in order to make one 

name of a thing, they often coaleſce into 

* word, and are Vriten cloſe together; 

glaſchouſe, countryman. © Sometimes an 

75 is 2 between them, the for- . 

mer having been a genitive caſe ; as, 

Herdſman; originally Herd's man. In 

other caſes, though the idea be one, the 

gat He T7 | words 


| DERIVATION: 12t 
words remain quite ſeparate, as country 


gentleman, grammar ſchool, Pendervin caſtle, 
city gates, &c; Other terms remain in a 


kind of middle ſtate; and the two words, 
not perfectly coaleſcing into one, are uſu- 


ally joined by a hyphen; as; court-day, 


court-hand; © Rnight-errant,, croſs: bar ſhot”, 
but theſe yphetis are now-generally omit- 
ted. They are moſt uſed to connect 
ſome Latin particle, to a word; as non- 
conduftor, nom electric. It is alſo ſometimes 
uſed after the prefixes re and pre, When 
they are joined to words beginning with an 


e, as, re-enter, pr e-eminence,” &c. The hy- 
phen is alſo ſometimes uſed to connect 


barticles to other words, in order to com- 
pound the idea; an wunheard-of - reſtraint. 


Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 449. Guter 


profecl. Swift. Words of this kind are 
caſily underſtood, becauſe their meaning 


out of compoſition! | is retained when they 


are compounded. All-conqueror- as am. 
Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 27. p. 292. | 
For want of a ſufficient number of 
terms to expreſs the aſcending - and de- 
ſcending lines of conſanguity, we auk- 
wardly repeat the word great for every 
generation above grandfather, and below 
grandſon, as great great gra: father, great 
great F K ON 
| Prepo- 55 
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Prepoſitions are often joined to adverbs, 

ſo as to make one word with them; as 

iereabouis, hereafter, herein, & c. but theſe 


words are now ſeldom uſed, except in 


formal and folemn f}yle. 17 

A: very great number of the ; moſt 
common and ſignificant, phraſes _ in our 
language are made by the addition of a 
prepoſition to a. verb, particularly the 
Saxon monoſyllabic verbs, as 10 get, to keep, 


to make, to give, to caſt, 10 go, to hold, 


&c. In the caſe of theſe complex terms, 
the component parts are no guide to the 
ſenſe of the whole. Thus the common 
idea annexed to the verb give is loſt in 
the phraſes, 10 give up, o give Out, 10 
give over, &c. This circumſtance contri- 


7 butes greatly towards making our lan- ä 


guage peculiarly difficult to foreigners. 
Notwithſtanding the rules of the com- 

poſition and deri vation of words be ever 

ſo well fixed, cuſtom preſcribes how far 


we may take advantage of them; and the 
force of aſſociation of ideas is hardly any 


where more evident, than in the diſagree- 
able ſenſation excited by words, which, 


though perfectly intelligible, have not 


happened to be adopted by the generali- 


ty of writers; and eſpecially when eaſier 


words have happened to ſupply their 
| i places. 
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places. A few examples will make this 
remark ſtriking. Damningneſ. Ham- 
mond. Criminouſnæſs. King Charles, De- 


 fenteſsly., Boyle. Candidneſs. South, The 


aur alnes "of t the E thought. tr. Addiſon on 
Medals, p. 84. Deſcauimg upon lis value, 


rarity, and authenticalneſs of ' the ' ſeveral 


pieces that lie before them. Ib. The, ſcience 


of medals, which is charged with % mam 
unconcerning parts of knowledge... Ib. 84. 


Among other informalities. Hume's Hiſt. 
vol. 4. p. 401. It would be fuch a diſob- 
ligation 0 the prince. Ib. vol. 6. p. 74. 
The diſlikers may. be forced , to fall in with. 
Swift's. To diſcover its ſpirit and intend- 
ment. Law) Tracts, Pref. p. 9. H/ith- 
out any circuity, Hume. Inſtead of pre- 
cipitate, and preciputately, Mr. Hume 
writes precipitant. Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 281. 
and precipuaiutly. Ib. p. 291. ' Allo inſtead 
of conſultation, he uſes conſult. Ib. vol. 8. 


p. 65. It would be unnatural, and incum- 


fortable. | Law Tracts, vol. 6. p. 125. 
It would have been too impopular among 
the Spantards. Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, 


vol. % Bok 7 --; > 01 % % T 
Latin prefixes and terminations do not 


well ſuit with Saxon words, and vice verſa. 


Diſlikengſ. Locke. For this reaſon, dy- 
quietneſs is not ſo good a word as dy/quie- 


tude, 
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tue, or iuguiefude. There are, however, 
ſeveral exceptions to this. obſervation ; as 
the word genuineneſs. 


1 wiſh we had more liberty to intro- 


duce new words, by a derivation analo- 
| to others already in uſe, when they 
are evidently wanted. We have, for in- 
ſtance, no term to expreſs a perſon who 
underſtands mechanics. A mechanic is a 
mere workman. And yet I am afraid 
that mechauiſt, which Mr. Johnſon has 
introduced in this ſenſe, wilt not be ge- 
nerally adopted. Having ſeen what a me- 
chaniſt kad already performed. Kaſſelas 
"vol. 1. p. 36. 

When there are two derivatives! from 
the ſame word, they are apt to flide, 
by degrees into different meanings; a 
cuſtom which tends greatly to enrich a 
language. Thus we uſe the word ad- 
hefiom in a literal ſenſe; as when we 
ſpeak of the adheſion of the lungs to 


the plural; and we uſe the word adherence 
ina figurative ſenſe only ; as When we 


ſpeak of the adherence of a people to their 
prince, or to a cauſe, We alſo ule the 
word expoſure in a little ſenſe, and expgp- 
tion in a figurative one; yet Mr. Hume 


ſays, a fountain which has a north expoſi- 
Though 


"=, Political Eſſays, p. 219. 


DERIVATION. 1335 
Though both the words propyſal and 


Moto. be derived from the verb pro- 


Poſe, we now uſe the word propyſal to de- 
note a thing that is propoſed to be done, 
and propoſition for an aſlertion propoſed to 
be proved. Some writers, however, and 
particularly Mrs. Macaulay, in confor- 
mity, perhaps, to the French idiom, uſe 
the latter in the ſenſe of the former. This 
obſervation was followed by a propoſition, 
which had been at firſt ſuggeſted, and was 
immediately conſented to by the commiſſwners, 


 Macauay's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 312. 


The Latin word extempore is often uſed 


without any change, as an Engliſh word. 


Mr. Hume writes eee, Hiſt. vol. 


6. 12 335. 


erivation-4s no Certim rule 10 judge 
of the ſenſe of words. The word humour- 


if does not ſignify a, man of humor. 


There is an inconvenience in introdu- 
ciag new words by compoſition which 
nearly reſembles others in uſe before; as, 
dyerve, which is too much like de/erve, 


Ove. 


* 
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1 RTICLES are, ſtrietiy Foedkitt, ad- 

 jeftives, as they neceſſarily require 
a noun ſubſtantive to follow them, the 
fignification of which they ſerve to limit 
| and aſcertain, as all adjectives do. 

In ſome few caſes, after the manner 
of the French, we prefix the definite ar- 
ticle the to the name of towns; as, the 
Hague, the Havanna, the - Dev; ifes. | 

Froper names, when they are uſed as 
common ones, may have an article. One 


would take him 70 be an L Achilles. Devil a 


upon Crutches. 
The article a is mice mote emphatiea 
by the addition of the adjective certain. 


A certain man had te ſons. * Luke. But 


this does not ſeem. to ſuit proper names. 
At laſt, a certain Fitzgerald appeared. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 161. Ore 
Fitzgerald would have been better. 


In uſing proper names, we generally 


have recourſe to the adjective one, to 
rogers ny them. If I tell my friend, 
have ſeen one Mr. Roberts, I ſuppoſe the 
5 


ARTICLES wer 
Mr. Roberts that I mean to be a ſtranger 


to him; whereas, if I ſay, I have ſeen Mr. 
Roberts, [ ſuppoſe him to be a per ſon 
well known. Nothing ſuppoſes greater 


notoriety than to call a perſon ſimpl7 
Mr. It is therefore, great preſumption, 


or affectation, in a writer, to prefix his 
name in this manner to any performance, 
as if all the world were well e 
with his name and merit. 


In general, it may be ſufficient to pre- 
fix the article to the former of two words 


in the fame conſtruction; tho' the French 
never fail to repeat it in this caſe. -There 
were many hours, both of the night and day, 
which he could "ſpe nd, with ut ſuſpicion, in 
ſolitary thought. Rallelas, vol. 1. p. 43 
It might have been, of the mu, and of 
the day. And, for the ſake of em phaſis, 


we often repeat the article in a ſeries of 


epithets. He hoped that this title would 


ſecure him a perpetual, and s Hh hc 


authority. Hume s Hiſtory, 
n 
We ſometimes, after the manner of tlie 


French, repeat the ſame article when the 


adjective, on account of any clauſe de- 


pending upon it, is put after the ſubſtan- 


tive. Of all the confiderable governments 
among the Alps, a commonwealth. is a con- 


"MO 
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ftitunon, the mot adapted of any to the. po- it. 
verty f theſe countries. Addiſon on, Medals. T1 
Mil ſuch a ſpecious title, as that of blood, me 
which with the multitude is always the claim, YN: 

the flrongeft, and moſt eafily compretenaed. tin 
Ib. p. 235. They are not the men in the art 
nation; the nvft difficult io be replaced. litt 


Devil upon Crutches, If 
We ſometimes repeat the Article, when m. 
the epithet precedes the ſubſtantive. He are 
.was met by the wrſhipful the magiſtrates. in 
It ſhould ſeem, that as @ without 1 1s pre 
e de to a conſonant, it ought to ſuffice hir 
before an f that is ſounded, which 1s, ge- $ 
nerally, equivalent to a conſonant ; yet a \ 
many writers prefix ay:to words beginning ſee 
with that letter. An half. Blackſtone's for 
Commentaries. "Beings of an __ order. we! 
KRaſſelas, vol. 1. p. 112. > alt e 
A is ſometimes put for every; as in col 
ſuch nn as | theſe, a hundred, a year, wet 
1. e. every gar; or for one, as when we ſay, ter 


fo much d ok a pound, &c. A fun- 
dred men a day 2 of it. Hume's Hiſ- ma 


tory, vol. 5 p. The French always pol 
uſe the article 10 7 in this conſtruction. It hal 
appears, however, that the article a, which, WW on: 
in many caſes, ſignifies one, ſhould not be wh 


Prefixed to words which expreſs. a great MW hal 


number, yet cuſtom authoriles this uſe of 
| it. 


F 
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it. Liable wa great many inconveniencies, 
Tillotſon. Many a man, i. e. ey times a. 
man. 

A nice diſtinction of the ſenſe is ſome- 
times made by the uſe or omiſſion of the 
article a. If I ſay, he behaved: with a 
little reverence, my meaning is: poſitive. 
If I fay, He behaved with Ille reuerence, 
my meaning is negative; and theſe two. 
are by no means the ſame, or to be uſed 
in the ſame caſes. By the former I rather 
praiſe a PN by the latter J. diſpraiſe 
tum. 

For the ſakeof this diſtinction, which is 
a very uſeful one, we may better bear the 
ſeeming impropriety of this article 4 be- 
fore nouns of number. When I ſay there 
were few men with him, 1 ſpeak diminu- 
tively, and mean to repreſent them as in- 
conſiderable. Whereas, when I ſay There 
were a few men Th him, 1 evidehily in- 
tend to make the moſt of them. 

Sometimes a nice diſtinction may be 
made in the ſenſe by a regard to the 
poſition of the article only. When we ſay, 
half a crown, we mean a piece of money of 


one half of the value of a crown; but 


when we ſay a half crown we mean a 


half crown piece, or a plece of metal, 
of 
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of a certain ſize, figure, &c. Two ſhil- 
lings and fix pence is half a crown, but 
not a half. crown. _ | 

The: article the is often elegantly . pur, 
after the manner of the French, for the 
pronoun poſſeſſive. As, he lots him full 
in the face, i. e. in huis face, Rf hat awful 
Majeſty, in whoſe Preſence they were 10 
rike the forehead on the ground, i. e. 
their foreheads. Ferguſon on Civil Soci- 


ety, P. 390. 


Some writers, according to the ſame 


idiom, drop the article the before titles, 


and write (for they would not ſay) preface, 


introduction, dedication, &c. inſtead of, the 
Preface, the introduttion, the dedication, '& 8 
which is the true Engliſh idiom. 
In applying the ordinal numbers to 
a z ſeries of kings, &c. we generally inter- 
ſe the article he between the name 


and the adjective expreſſing the number, 


as, Henry the firſt, Charles the ſecond, but 
ſome writers affect to tranſpoſe theſe words, 
and place the numeral ad jective firſt, 
The firſt g. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 1. 
p. 497. This conſtruction is common 
with this writer, but there ſeems to be 


a familiarity and want of dignity in it. 
| The 


ut 
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The article the has, — a fine 


effect, in diſtinguiſhing 2 perſon by an 


epithet; as it 5 us an idea of him, 
as being the only. perſon to whom it can 
be applied. In the Hiſtory of Henry 'the 


fourth, by father Daniel, we are ſurprized 


at not finding im the | = man. Smollett's 
Voltaire, = 5. Pp. 82. Town, I wm 


p. | 
often furprized you ſhould have treated ſo 


_ coldly, a man, fo ik the gentleman. Fair 


American, vol. 1. p. 1 Sometimes this 
ſame article is uſed in converſation, with 


a peculiar kind of emphaſis, fimilar to the 


caſes above- mentioned; as, He was never 
the man, that we” me a puny in fas whole 
tif." © 
then a wack; is in ſuch a ate, as that 
it may, with very little impropriety, be 
conſidered, either as a proper, or a com- 
mon name, the article ne may be pr-fixed 
to it or not, at pleaſure. The Lord Darnly 


was the perſon in whom meſt men's 8 


centered. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 
Lord Darnly would have read juſt as he 5 


and this form is more common, the word 


Lord being generally conſidered as part of 
the proper name. 


Formerly, the article the was meld 


to the pronoun relative. In the which. 


Corinthians. 
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For the greater emphaſis, degrees of 
compariſon frequently take this article. 
The oftener I read this author, the more 
1 admire, him. I think his flyle the beſt I 
W . 

In a variety of phraſes, in which the 
ſenſe is abſtract, or the ſentence contract- 
ed, articles are omitted.” As he went 
en foot, or on horſeback In many of theſe 
caſes, it is not improbable, but that the 
articles were , uſed originally; but were 
dropped when the phraſes became fami- 
liar. Thus a, by land, 0n ſhore, &c. 
might have been, by he ſea, by the land, 
on the ſhore, c. When ſuch phraſes as 
theſe are very familiar, we do not expect 
an article, and are rather diſappointed 
when we find one. The half learned man, 
relying upon his flrength, ſeldem peecerves has 
wants, fill he finds his deception paſt a cure. 
Hiſtory of England in Letters, vol. 1. 
p. 41. We generally ſay, paſt cure. When 
words are uſed, in this manner, without 
any article, it is a pretty ſure ſign, that 

they are, or have been, in frequent, uſe. 

The rights and immunities of holy church. 
Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 12. 

When the names of things are fo cir- 
cumſtanced, that articles, and other marks 
of particularity, are unneceſſary ; we uſu- 


ally 
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ally omitathem, eſpecially in converſation. 
A familiar example of this we may ob- 
ſerve in perſons {peaking to children, who 
generally ſay, nurſe, pappa, or mamma; 


and ſeldom yu nurſe, your” pappa, or your 
mamma; becauſe the child has no idea of 


any: nurſe, &c. beſides his o. 


In many other caſes, the articles ſeem. 
to be omitted where we can diſcover no- 
thing but a mere ellipſis; as no reaſon 
can be ſeen for the omiſſion, except that 
it has a little more conciſeneſs or energy. 
Thus we ſay, Have you trout in this river, 
i. e. have you any of that fpectes of fiſh which 
is called trout. Nothing is ſo dangerous, as 
6% wnite two perſons s clgſely, in all their 
intereſts and concerns, as man and wife, 
withput rendering the union entire and zotal. 


Hume's Eſſays, p. 259. He was fired 


with the defire of * ſomething, tho: hie 
knew not yet, with dt 3 eiter end 
or means. Raſſelas, vol. 1. p. 22. In 
the former of theſe ente the words 
a man and his wife would have conveyed © 
the ſame idea, and in the ſame extent, as 
man and wife ; for the meaning of both i is 
preciſely, any man and his wife. In the 
latter ſentence, the end and the means would 
have expreſſed the idea very W 

| nce 
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ſince. only one. PdHioulan, od or means 
was intended. 
In the followin ſentence an univerſality 
ſeems to be _ at by the omiſſion of 
the article; which he ſenſe hardly. requires, 
The pope found. himſelf, entitled 10' ihr p | 
Seffion of England and Ireland, on account. of i = 
the hereſy of prince and people. O i' the 
prince would have been better. In ſome 
caſes, however, there ſeems t6 be a pecu- 
liar elegance, in adopting the univerſal 
ſenſe of the word, by omitting the article 
when it might have been uſed with pro- 
priety enough. F the young. man vis ap- 
peared in Flanders was really fon 1d king. 
] Edward, he never would bear arms. againſt 
| am, Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 383. 
| Perhaps the following ſentence is rather 
N more e by the omiſſion of the ar- 
ticle. I. ſuſpect, that from any Fe Where 
life can be ſupported, there may be danger of 
too quick deſcent. Raſſelas, vol, 1. p. 39. 
Too quick a deſcent is more common. 
In many caſes, articles are omitted in 
common converſation, or in familiar ſtyle, 
which ſeems to have a propriety in writing, 
or in grave ſtyle. At worſt, me might 
be gained by this expedient. Hume's Hiſto- 
ry, vol. 6. p. 435. At the worſt * 
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have, been | better in place. In very 
familiar ſty le we Gerad rop 9 he l. 
cle after it f his been fte ms th uſed: Gi 
me here John Baptiff's head” There won 


have been more a. in Ying, 2 
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LL that I have done in this difficult 
part of grammar, concerning the 
proper, uſe 'of prepoſitions, has been" to 
a few general remarks upon the 


Ta eo and then to give a collection of 


the inſtances, that have occurred to me, 
of the improper uſe of ſome of them. 


To make a grammar complete, every 


verb, and ad jective, to which theſe preps- 
ſitions are ever ' ſubjoined, ought. to be re- 
Ret into tables; in which all the, variety 
of Gaſes in which, they are uſed, ſhould be 

carefully diſtinguiſhed. The greateſt art 


of ſuch tables, however, ud be of lit- 


tle uſe to Engliſh men, who are 155 


rall * ane to 0 N ae 
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and wt will be chez fi lable te by roi 

miſtakes Where athers have 0 

before 8 and a Habe 2 bud 

of theſe 2-74 I. have noted. F 
Different relations, and eres ſcales, 

muſt be expreſſed by different -prepoſi- 

tions; tho' in conjunction. with the ſame 


er 


verb or adjective. Thus we ſay, 70 con- 


verſe with k perſon, upon al ſabject, in a 


none, &c. We alſo ſay, we are diſappointed 
of a thing, when we cannot get it; 8 410. 


appointed in it, when we Have it, and find 
it does not anſwer our expectations. But 
two different prepoſitions muſt be impro- 
per in the ſame conſtruction, and in“ the 
ſame ſentence; The combat between thirty 
-Britons, againſt twenty Engli iſh. Stholletr's 
Voltaire, vol. 2. p. 292. 

In. ſome caſes, it is not poſſible to fay 
to which of two prepoſitions the preference 
is to be given, as both are uſed promiſ- 
cuouſly, and cuſtom has not decided in 
favour of either of them, We ſay, expert 
at, and expert in a thing. © "Export at finding 


a "remedy for his miftakes. '' Hume's Hiff. 


Wort 4.:P-/417. WE ſay, diſapproved of, 
and 4. approves by a perſon. D. approved 
by gur court. Swift. It is not impro- 
able, but that, in time, 'theſt different 


conſtructions may be * to dif- 
ferent 
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ferent uſes.  AlFlanguages furniſh exam» 
ples of this kind, and * — aß many 
as any other. 1 2110 
hen prepoſitions re, ſubjoined.,to 
nouns, they are generally the ſame which 
are ſubjoined to the yerbs, from whic 
x the nouns are derived. John, ſhrwing r the. 
« fame diſpefition to. 1 over; his Taha 
"2 Hume's Hiſt. vol, P. 74. i. e. % 
4 ranmze over his ſubj fs. n iorabs 
- | Whena word - 0a in ing is preceded 
4 by an article, it ſeems to be uſed as. a 
t noun; and therefore ought, not ſto gos 
vern another word, ut the inter- 
vention of a prepoſition. 95 Vac lkening 
his fame, had,that in jury been in their power, 
they formed a very proper prelude to the mur- 
 dering, fus Per ſon. Hume's Hiſtory, pol. 7 
p. 117. In this conſtruction, the word 
murdering is evidently, a participle of an 
active. verb. Qu. alſo, is ee 4 
man's perſon. proper? 
The force of a, prepoſition is np 
in 5 words, particularly iri the word 
; When we ſay, he Went: hopes, WE: 
f on to. nis mon. houſe; yet in gther O 
by ſtructions, this ſame word, requnres 3 pre- 
J poſifion; for we. io he wen from homey. 


ARR IN OS wid 


11 Many writers affect to ſubjqin to any / 
f. word the 5 prepoſition with 1 e 
it 6 910 H 2 | pounded, 
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pounded, or the idea" of Which rt implies; 
in order to point out the relation of the 


words in a more diſtind and definite 
manner, and to avoid the more indeter- 


minate prepoſitions of,” tid 10; but gene- 


ral practice, and the idiom of the Engliſh 
tongue, ſeems to oppeſe”the innovation, 


Thus many writers. ſay aver/e from a" thing.) 


Averſe from Venus. Pope. The abhor- 


rence againſt all other ſes. Hume's Hiſ- 


tory, vol.“ But other writers 
iſe arſe hs 70 a 8 which ſeems more 
truly Engliſn. Averſe to any” advice. 
Swift. An attention to the latent meta- 
phor may be pleaded in favour of the 
former example, and this is 4 rule of ge · 
neral uſe, in directing what prepoſitions 
to ſubjoin to a word. Thus we ſay devolve 
upon a thing, and Mr. Addiſon improperly 
lays, poetica! imitation, founded in [on] 


natural reſemblan ce, is much inferior to that 
of parnting. But this rule would ſome- 


times miſlead us, particularly where the 
figure has become nearly evaneſcent. 
Thus we ſhould naturally” expect, that 
the word depend would require from after 


it; but cuſtom obliges us to ſay depend 
upon, as well as infif upon a thing." Let 


were we to uſe the ſame word where the 
figure was manifeſt, we ſhould: uſe the 
3 } ; | 8 IL Prepo- 


„ / 


= 


a, 
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| prepoſition from; as the e depends: from 5 
F rhe 8 . the dig. 


16 | | 

te | Of the e Preppfi ion ol. 

4 | 

9 Several dere writers 1 * 
un | leaned to the French idiom in the uſe of 


n. the prepoſition of, by applying it where 
"of the French uſe de, tho the Engliſh idiom 
would require agother prepoſition, or no 
L. kurpel dan: at all in the caſe; but no wri- 
ter has departed more from the genius of 
the Engliſh tongue, in this reſpect, than 
Mr. Hume.  Richlieu- profited. of every ctr- 
cumſtance, which - the conjunfture afforded. 
16 Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 251 We 
Te ſay. profited by: He remembered him of the 
” fable. Ib. vol.'s. p. 181. The great dif- 
ve ficulty they find of fixing juſt ſentiments. 1b. 
y | % Ki ff Aaland, provided of every. ſup- 
1] ply. Ib. vol. p. 206. In another 


at place. he writes, 3 them in food and 
Is raiment. Ib. vol. 2. p. 65. The true 
ne Engliſh idiom ſeems to be 10 provide with 
t 4 thing. Ii is fitnation chiefly which E 
at of ihie fortunes and character of men. lb. 


er vol. 6. p. 283. i. e. concerning. "th found 
id the greateſt dent of writing. Ib. vol, 

= in. Of .,which, the was 
e cnrenty erect, extremely prodigal, and ex- 
e | "3 on  tremely 
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zremely neceſſitous. Ib. vol. 4. p. 12 
He was eager of recommending it 10 hi 
fellow-curzens. Ib. vol. J. p. 161. The 
good lady vb careful ſerving me of 
every thing. In this example with would 
have been more proper. . 

It is agreeable to the ſame idiom, that 
ef ſeems to be uſed inſtead of for in the 
following ſentences. The rain hath been 
Falling 4:95 a 4 time. Maupertuis' Voy- 
age, p 3 perhaps have gives 
me "a '/ BT tafte us antiquities. Addi. 
ſon. If in this place, occaſions a real 
ambiguity in the ſenſe. A zaffe of a thing 
implies actual enjoyment of it; but a affe 
for it only imphes a capacity for en 
ment. The efteem which Phnlip had. con- 
cerued of the ambaſſador. Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 6. p. 90. Zou know the efteem 8 
of ny Philoſophy. Law Tracts, vol. 

12 Youth wandering in foreign . 
with as little reſpefrt of others, as prudence 
of his own, to guard him from danger. An 
andemmity of paſt ee Hume 8 Hiſtory, 
ol. 5. P. 29. 
In the following ſehrences on or upon 
wicht very well be ſubſtituted for of. 
Was totally dependent of the papal crown. 
Hume's ys. 3 2. P. 11 Laid 
fold of Ib. vol. 5 292. We * 
E uſe 


uſe; of inſtead of on or upon, in the follgw- 
ing familiar phraſes r 
in converfation; 10 call of à Peſſon, und 1s 
„ c 
In ſome caſes, a regard to the French 
idiom hath taught us to ſubſtitute of for 
in... The great difficulty.. they found of fixing 
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juſt ſentiments. ＋ ume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. 


p. 63. Curious of Antiquities. - DryUet 
In a variety. af caſes, the prepoſition of 


| ſeems to be \ re in our language; 


and in moſt of them, it has been derived 
to us from the French. Norwithſtauding . 
of the numerous panegyrics on the ancient 
Engle, liberty. Hume's Eſſays, p. 81. 
NorwithRanding of . this unlucky example. 

Ib. p. 78. Aukwafd as'this conſtruction 
is, it is generally uſed by ſeveral of our 
later writers. This prepoſition ſeems to 
be ſuperflagus, when it is prefixed to a 
word which is only uſed to ſhew the ex- 
tent of another preceding word, as, the 
city, of Lindon, the Peafſims of hope and fear 
are very ſirong. It allo ſeems to he ſuper- 
fluous after ſeveral adjectives, which are 
ſometimes uſed as ſubſtantives, a dazen of 
years, Hume's Eſſays, p. 288. 
In the following inſtances, it may be a 
matter of indifference whether we uſe this 
prepofition ar not. To one. who confiders 
TH e 
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he 5 of the Jubjeet. Hume's Poli tical Ec. 
lays, p. 141. J can chnceide 9 "nothing 
more worthy of him. Price. It is ſome- 
times omitted, and ſometimes inſerted after 
worthy. Ii worthy obſervatim. Hume's 
Hiſtory. I ſhould chuſe to make uſe of 
it in this caſe. But I think it had better 
be omitted in the following . ſentence. 
The emulation who fhould ſerve their country 
beſt no longer ſubfits among "them, but of who 
ſhould obtain the meſs lucrative command. 
Montague's Riſe and Fall of ancient Re- 
publicks, p. 137. The whole conſtruction 
of this ſentence is by nd means natural. 
The meaning of it, when expreſſed at full 
length is, The emulation un N in 
ſiriving who fhould ſerve his country, & . 
The prepoſition of ſeems to be thi 
in the following ſentence, in which it re- 
ſembles the French idiom. All this, how- 
ever, is eafily learned from medals, where they 
may ſee likewiſe the plan of many, the moſt 
derbe buildings of mares Rome. Ad- 
diſon on Medals, p. 23. i. e. f many of 
Ile moſt confiderable buildi 85 1 
¶ is frequently ambiguous, and would 
oftener be perceived to be ſo, did not the 
ſenſe of the reſt of the paſſage i in which it 
occurs prevent that inconvenience; and 


Ss | this | it will often do, eyen when this part 
of 
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of the ſentence, lingly taken, would ſuggeſt 


a meaning the very reverſe of what is in- 
tended. Tue attack of the Engliſh naturally 
means an attack made by 8 Engliſh, upon 
others; but, in the following ſentence, it 
means an attack. made upon the Eng- 
liſh..,, The two princes concerted the means of 


rendering ineffectual their common attack of 


the Engliſh. Hume's: Hiſtory, vol. 
114. The oppreſſim of the . peaſants feemeth 


great, p. 152. is in itſelf quite ambiguous, 
but the ſenſe of the paſſage makes the pea- 


ſants to be the + init not the oppreſr 


ſors. N 


Oy is uſed in a particular bene in tlie 
phraſe, he is of ape, the meaning of which 
is, he 1s D at what 15 deemed lie Ee 


of mankod. 


07 the P, Hanh, ions to and for.” I t | 


e to the 1 dia French 
idioms, the prepoſition 1 is ſometimes 
uſed in conjunction with ſuch words as, in 


thoſe languages, govern the dative caſe; 


but this conſtruction does not ſeem to ſuit 
the Engliſh language: Hrs ſervants ye are, 


to whom ye obey. Romans. And to their 
general's. voice they ſoon obeyed. Milton. 


The people of England may congratulate to 
* — _ 
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22 that the nume of our govern 
ment, and " the clemency of our © kings" feoure 
ws. Dryden. Smeting like this has been 
reproached to Tacitus. Bolingbrolke on 
Hiſtory, vol. I. p. 736. t ei e V4) 

Fo ſeems to be uſed inſtead of for in the 
following ſentences. Deciding '1aw\ſuits to 
the northern counties. ene Hiſtory, 
vl. 4. p. 191 A gan change to he 
beer. Hume's Eſſays, p. 133. At leaſt 
for is more uſual in this Conſtruction. SEES: 

Jo ſeems to be uſed improperly in the 
following ſentences. His abhorrence to 
that fuperſiiito;'s ut, Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 6. p. 383. i. e, of. Thy prejudige to 
my cauſe. Btyden“ i. e. aganf. Conſe- 
quent to. Locke. i. e. hn. The \Engliſh 
Wwere v ery differem people then to what "thy 
are at preſent. Smollett' 5 Voltaire, vol. 
„ 

In compliance to the declaration of the 
Engl: M Parliament. Macaulay 8 Hiſtory, 
vol. 4. p. 

In ſeveral caſes, 70 may be ſuppreſſed ; 
but if there be two clauſes of a ſentence, 
in the ſame conſtruction, it ſhould either 
be-omitted, or inſerted in both alike The 
 prople ſtale his gibbet, and paid it the ſame 
veneration, as to tus creſs. Hume's | Hiſt, 


vol. 2. P. 39. 8 n The 


where o would have been more proper in 
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The place of the prepoſition for, might 
have an better ſupplied by other prepo- 
— in the following ſentences. The 
5 & this, deity is e ridiculous, 

Ja 3 0th better, adapted for the yulggr. 
Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 1. p. 20g. i. e. 10. 
To die for tturft,. Addiſon. i. e. of or by. 


More than they thoug ht for [of ]. D'Alem- 


bert's Hiſtory of the Expulſion of the Je- 
ſuits, P. 132. 7 think that wiriue is fo a. 


miable in herſelf, that there is no necd for {of} 


the. ennoledge of Gad, to make her behved 
= followed 1 Smpllett's. en Go Ehe vol. 1. 
or 


p' 30. the party chuſe to i on 


1. Law Tracts, vol. 1. p. 
The prepoſition for, is Vid: in a pecu- 
liar, 5 in the following. paſſage; ] 
prejudices for 1 ome. terſons. may 
be apt 10 think, that thoſe M & churcimann 
are = tolerable 4 of i any ather. Law. Tracts, . 


vol. 1. p. 184-1. e. Ae e 
be fai hy * F compared. 

For is ſuperfluous in the phraſe, mar mare | 
than he knows for. Shakeſpear. This is 
only uſed! in familiar and colloquial * = 


Of the Prepyſuions wich: . upon. 
The E with ſeems 18 be uſed 


the 
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the following” ſentenees. 3 Reconciling Am- | 


ig with the king. Hume's' Hiftory, vol. 


176. Thoſe: things which habe the 


SR" reſemblance with: each other fre- 
gently. differ the' moſt. Smollett's Voltaire, 


vol” 3: P. 65. And that fuck Seleion, and 
ei ould Be conſonant with our proper 


nature. Harris's" three FTreatiſes, p. 20g. 
Cinformable' wth; Addiſon. “ The hiftory 


of St. Peter is A wersble with lie b Eee text. 


Newbery's New Teſtament.” TIRED 

Other prepoſitions had better Rave been 
ſubſtituted for with, in the following ſen- 
tences. Glad with lat]! the fight of ſigſtile 
Blood. Dryden. He has as muck'reaſm- to 
Be angry ow fn as with him: Preceptor, 
. Chnberſant with 4 ference. 
Pope. In would have been at leaſt equally 


proper. * They could be prevailed with [pon] 


zo retire.” Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. P. 10. 
In the following ſentence 10 di/perſe with 
eff is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as % excuſe 


myſelf. T could not diſpenſe with myſelf from 


making a voyage to Caprea. Addiſon. 


The prepoſition tei and a -perſona] : 


pronoun ſometimes ſerve for a contraction 
of à clauſe of a ſentence. The” homunculus 
Is endowed with the ſame locomotive powers 


and . with . "Triſtram Shandy, 
; vol. 
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vol r. 5. gf. ei the Here falus ui 


which de are” endowed. . 
The. oblique caſe of the perfonat pro- 


nouns is uſed in conjunction with: this 


prepoſition by way of emphaſis, without 
up Seen addition to the Fas, as away 
with thee, get thee gone with thee. 

The prepoſition on or upon ſeems to be 
uſed improperly in the following ſenten- 
ces. I thank yon for felping me ſo an uſe 


(of a medaly that Per ap © mould not have 


thought on of 1. Addiſon on Medals. 
| Muthors have 1 brag on Cof ]. Pope. 


Cenſoricus upon all his brethren. Swift. 


perhaps of. His reaſon could not attain 4 


thorough conviftion on thoſe ſubjetts.. 3 | 


Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 253. A greater 
tity. may be taken from the . heap, e 
5 making ' © any en ſi ble. alteration upon 
Hume's Political Eſſays, p. 12. i. e, th 


Every Me of of command ſhauld be entruſted to 


90 on Ti n] whom the parhament could 
confide. Macaulay's Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 112. 

This prepoſition ſeems to be ſuperfluous 
in the following ſentence. Their efforts 
ſeemed to - anticipate on the ſpirit, which be- 
came ſo. 8 24 afterwards. Hume' S Hitt, 
vol. 8. p. 

We ſay, 0 depend upon a thing, but not 
to promiſe upon it. But this E We may 
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Safety - ſay, un on, auld beforehand hve 
promiled upon. ume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. 


P. 79. It might! e bern. . Hane 


ee. 


07 he. brei, in, from, ON 
175 ee, 3. 82 ; 111 


The 1 in is ſometimes LM 


| where i French uſe- their. en, but where 


ſome other \Prepolitians, mene be Die 


agreeable. to the Engliſh. idiom, Some 
of the following ſentences are examples 
of this. He made à point of- honour in {of ] 
not departing from tus emerprige. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 402. 1 think it nece/- 


ary, for the intereflt virtue and religion, 


that the whole kingdom ſhould. be: informed | in 
ſome parts of Jour character. Swift. i. e. 
about or concerning. In ſome of theſe 


caſes, in might with advantage. be changed 


for 70 or into. Painters have not a little 
contributed to bring the fludy. of , medals. in 
vogue. Addiſon. On the other hand, I 
have found in put for im: engaged hin 
into ayempts. -Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. 
p. 162. To be liable in a compenſation 
Law Tracts, vol. 1. p. 45: 

It is agreeable to the en idiom, 
that in is ſometimes put for wh, Bead 
. een 


Y” 
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hebz provided in a ſmall living by the Duke 
9 ee Hume” 8 THROTYs. "Ou Fe p. 


8 I ſacks! er caſes, Wire is an el- 
 lipſis of this prepoſition. '. Ii was gſteemeu 
no Wiſe probable. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. 
p. 315. but this conſtruction hardly ſuits 
grave ſtyle. 

In is ſuperfluous in the colloquial phraſe, 
he finds me in money and clnaths, &c. 
The prepoſition from had better be 
changed in the following ſentences. The 
gates of all were burthened. by fines and con- 
fiſcations,. which had been levied from them. 
Hume's Hiſtory, - vol. 7. p. 2315. He 
acquits me from mine iniquity. Job. better 
| of. Could he have profued from [by] repeat- 
ed experiences. Hume's Hiſtory, vel. 8. 

2 
2 5 feems to be s after far- 
bear. He could not forbear from appointing 
the Pope t be one of. the Godfathers. Ib. 
vol. 8. p. 282. 

The prepoſition among always implies 
a number of things; and, therefore, 
cannot be uſed in conjunction with the 
word every, which is in the ſingular, num- 
ber. Mich is found among every ſpecies 
of liberty. Hume's Eſſays, p. 92. The 
opinion * the 85 of riches i in A. 1fland 

| feerts 
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ſerms to gain ground among every body. 
Hume's political Eſſays, P. 71. 
There ſeems to be ſome impropriety 
in the uſe of the prepoſition under in the 
following ſentence. That range of hills, 
-known' under the general name 75 mount Jura, 
Account of Geneva. 
The prepoſition through is ſometimes 
ſu upplied by a very particular conſtruction 
of the adjective long, thus all night long, 


and all day long, 
all the night, through all the dx. 


Sometimes a: is put for in. Bus ine 
Baſſa detains us till he receives orders from 


Adrianople, which may probably be a'month 
a N Lady Montague's e 
vol. I. p. 147. i. e. in . ) 


SECTION X. 
4 the 07 der f Words in a Sen- 


lence. ö e 

N Ga had not be ſeparated 
from its ſubſtantive, even by words 

which modify its meaning, and make but 
ene ſenſe with it. A large enough num- 
ber 


are equivalent to, trough 
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ber ſurely. Hume's Political Eſſays, p. 
196. a number large anough. The Jower, 
fort f people are good enough. judges 
of one not very diſtant from them. Ib. p. 
261. Ten thouſand i is a large enough baſe. 
Ib. ? 
Adjectives ſignifying dimenſions, and 


ſome other properties of things, come af - 


ter the nouns expreſſing thoſe particular 
dimenſions, or properties. A tree ihres 
feet thick. A. body fifty. thouſand ſirong. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 242. This 
Jail expreſſion is rather vulgar, 5H 

There is, ſometimes, great elegance, 
as well as force, in placing the adjective 


before the verb, and the ſubſtantive im- 


mediately after it; as, Great it the Lord, 
juſt and true are thy ways, thou king of 


ſaints. It gives a poetical elevation to the 


expreſſion. 

Sometimes the word all is emphatically 
put after a number of nn, com- 
prehended erbitte 

Her fury, her deſpair, her every gefure 

"0 as nature” s: language all. 

Lien Voltaire, vol. 27; p. 274. 
A imereſt, 2b: „ all concurred. 
Letters on Chivalry, p. 11. Sometimes 
2 ſubſtantive, which likewiſe, compre- 


N the preceding particulars, is: uſed 
in 
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in conjunction with this adjective. Roys 


alfts, republicans, churehmen, + ſeftaries, 
courtiens, Parris ; all) panties. concurred” in 


the 22 Hume's THROWS) vol. 8. 1 
N 


The word 7 Rp is 1 8 0 after a 


number of particulars to which it equally 
relates. The fgures of | diſcourſe,. the Paini- 
td anlithefis, the unnatural conccit, the fin- 
gle of words, ſuch falſe ornaments were not 


employed by early writers. Hume” I Hiſtory, 


vol. 6 5. W 10 

By way of Be 77 the e 
tive pronoun this, though in the conſtruc- 
tion of a nominative caſe, is ſometimes 


placed without any verb, after the words 


to. which it belengs. {matter of gran 


cannot ſay that I 'admire this conſtruc- 
tion, though it be much uſed, and par- 
ticularly, if 1 remember right, : by Mr. 
Seed, in his fermons.: | 

Words deſigned ta diſtinguiſh, nh 10 
give an emphaſis to the perfongt pronouns, 
which are the nominative caſe to a verb, 
are naturally placed after it. I, ye for- 
give not, every one of Jon, fats: 4 brother tus 
rreſpaſſes. T0” h N 


When a ſentence begins with the wards | 
3 Jo, as, haw, ta," and ay” 


ſome 


Importance this, iu the conduct of We. 1 


. toi. 


S 


0 


in 


SD 


? 


My 2 


2 


%\' UT we : 


ORDER 6; 
ſome e the article @ is vanes? pre- 


ceded by the adjective, and followed by 


its 5 1 ſubſtantive. He ' ſpake 
in ſo affettjpnale a manner. So tall d man I 
never ſat" before. So profeſſed an admirer 
of the anttent Poets. Addiſon on MG, 
P- 7. He is ioo great a man. 

Moſt other particles muſt be placed be- 


fore the adjectives; as, lie Jpake in quite an 


affeftionate manner. Such a dark cloud 


overcoft the toning of that day. *Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. g. P. 469. 80 dark a cloud 
would have been equivalent, and in all 


reſpects better. He was no Jeſs able a nego- 


cialor, than a 2 warrior. Smol- 
lett's Voltaire, vol. 1. p. 1817. 


The prepoſition of will not bear to be 
ſeparated from the noun which it either 
precedes'or follows, without a diſagreeable 
effẽct. The ignorance of that age, in me- 
chanical arts, rendered the progreſs very 


flow of this new invention. Hume's Hiſ- 
tory, vol. 2. p. 445. Being in no ſenſe ca- 
pable of either intention or remiſſon. Har- 
ris's three Treatiſes p. 190. The: word 
1felf of God. His picture, in diflemper, of 


calumny borrowed from the deſcription of one 
painted by Apelles, was fuppeſed to be a ſatyr 
en Nene e rd 8 JUTE 
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. The country firſt dawned, that illuminated 
the world, and beyond "which the arts | cannot 


be traced, of  crvil Jaciety 0 Or u h fe 


Reaſſelas, vol. 2. PI 3. 
Little explanatory circumſtanc 
particularly aukward between a genitive 
_ and the word which uſually mow 
le began io eutol the farmer's, as 


| — hum, de underſtanding. Har- 


riot Watſon, vol, 1 pi A7. 
Hun entire 3 of a tence depend 
"1 upon a word followed by , the tranſpoſi- 


tion. is eaſy. Few examples occur, of princes 


. who have © willingly refigned their power, 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 472. If the 
Vords followed by this particle make a 


.clauſe, whieh might have been omitted, 


and have left the ſenſe compleat, it may 


be inſerted at ſome diſtance from the noun 


on which they depend, as it were, by 
way of parentheſis. The nobleſt diſcoveries 
thoſe authors. ever made, of art or of nature, 


have all Leen produced ty the tranſcendent 


genius of the prejent age. Swift s Tale of a 


Tub, p. 57. 
The prepoſition of, and the words 


with which it is connected, may often ele - 
gantly Precede the verb on which they 


both depend. Two months had now paſ- 


a, and of Pekuah nothing had been "Ras 
aſ⸗ 


3h are 


Raſſelas, vol. 2. Pp. 34. This conſtruction 
is not quite ſo eaſy; when theſe words de-! 
pend upon a ſubſtantive coming after 
them. He found the place replete with n 
ders, of Which fe Propoſed ts ſolace- humſelf 
with tlie contemplation; F le would never 
be able t9 accompliſh his flight." Ib. vol. 1. 
p. 32. This conſtruction is properly 
French, and does not ſucceed very well in 
Engliſh. Of the preſent flate; 'whatever- 
it be, we feel and are forced to confeſs the 
miſery.” Ib. p. 143. In the former of 
theſe ſentences we ſhould read, with the 
emmtemplaticn f which hie prop: fed 10 ſolace” 
tamſelf. I am glad, then, fays Cynthio, that 
he has thrown-him upon ' a © ſcience, of which 
he has long wiſhed to hear the uſefulneſs. 
Addiſon on Medals, p. 12. ft. 
It is a matter of indifference, with re- 
ſpect to the pronoun one another, whether 
the prepoſition of be mom between the 
two parts of it, or before them both. We 
may either ſay, they were jealous one of ano- 
ther, or they were jealous of one another. 
Whenever no ambiguity will be occa- 
ſioned by putting the nominative caſe after 
the verb, this conſtruction makes an ele- 
gant variety in Engliſh ſtyle. This is par- 
ticularly the caſe in verbs neuter, Which 
meer 55 no object of the affirmation. 


Upon 
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Upon.thy. right hand ſtands the Queen. The 
nominative caſe has always this place when 

a; ſentenſe begins with the paxticle ere. 
There was a man ſent from God, whoſe name 
was John. And generally after fin. 
Then came N 5," 7 It may 
often, in other caſes, have this place, and 
eyen be ſeparated from the verb by. other 

words. His character is as much diſputed 
as is commonly that princes who are our' 
cotemporartes. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. 
p. 97. But they are aukwardly ſeparated 
in the following ſentence. Even the ſa- 
vage, fill lie than the citizen, can be made 
10 quit that maniitr of life, in which he has 
been. trained. F erguſon. on v Society, 
N. 145. 

In the cloſe of a . the nomi- 
native caſe generally follows the verb, 
even when the ſentence is aff: mative. 
And thats have you ex/ubited a. ſort of a ſketch 

art. Harris's three Treatiſes, p- 12. 

But when the nominative caſe is com- 
plex, and conſiſts of ſeveral words, it is 
better to place it before the verb. The 
following ſentence, in which a different 
order is obſerved, is ungraceful, An un. 
dertaking, which in the execution, proved 
as impraclicable, as had turned (ub every 


other ef their pernicious, yet abortive 
x. ſchemes. 


-- 


00RD Des 
* i 2 3 & of L 10 


ems. N Hider ell. 4 
P. 23 207 -- 41 7 
The e eee dues: = eaſily fol 


low the verb When the particle than pre- 
cedes it. Ae ihnghit that. he proſtyrers 


would Von have become more dangerous 10 
the niagiſtrute, thiun had ever been tlie prela- 


tical clergy. Hume's Hiſtory, vob. 7. . 


7.1; thun Ahe prelalicul clergy had: ever buen. 


-- When the nominative caſe tis put after 


a verb, the adverb: never, and ſuch others 
as are uſually placed after the verb, are 
put before them both; and when. thoſe 
words begin a ſentence, we are diſappoint- 
= if the verb do not immediately follou 

Never | fouereigu was blefjed vit more 
3 of temper. Hume's Hiſtory, val; 
6. p. 389. never was ſovereign. Hence the 
impoſſibility appears, hat thus undertaking 


ſhould be begun au carried on in a monarchy, 


Hume's Eſſays, p FE e ears thee 
mpyſibility. - 07: 

Alſo when the nominative. 2 1s put 
after the verb, on account of an inter- 


rogation, no other word ſhould be inter- 


poſed between them. May not we here 
fay with Lucretius. Addifon on Medals, 
P. 29. may we not /ay. Is not 15 lie. 


Smollett's N vol 10. 12 1383. $67 i 
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When a! rominative caſe is not u, 
after a verb, it has a ſtill worſe effect to 


8 (the! negative/: particles before! it. 
ot only he found hm/eif a priſoner very 
narrowly guar dad. Hume's Hiſtory, «vol. 
5. p. 1818 ſhould: either have been, he 
not only frank: Hanzel, or not only, dud fe 
nd humelf Thie following ſentence is 
ſtill more aukwardly' conſtructed, by the 
interpoſition of a clauſe between the no- 
minative caſe and the verb. Not only 
the power of the crown, by means. of wardſtips 
and purveyance, Was very conſiderable, it was 
alſo * unegual, and —_—_— Hume s Hif- 
tory, vol. 5 p. 36201 V2 19 15 
The auxiliary — ao, or did, is neces 
ſarily placed before the nominative caſe, 
when the ſentence begins with neither,” nor, 
and perhaps ſome other adverbs. This 


rule is obſerved in one part of the-follow- 


ing ſentence, and. neglected, in the other. 
The difference of the effect will be per- 
ceived by every Engliſh ear. Neither the 
ronſtable opene his gates 10 them, nor dia 
ine Duke of Burgundy bring hum the ſmalleſt 
_ ee, 3 vol. 3: Þ 
'Y „ a very de idiom, the nomina- 
- ive caſe is ſometimes put. /after_the verbs 
my, 6, Sc. when ſurprize is expreſſed, 


on 


* — 


— 
P'Y 


4 


or a Nueſtion is reported, &. the words 


il if, whether, &c. being underſtood, as, I 
* wonder, can he do it; i. e. Þ under whe- 
. ther ne cun do it. She demunded f me, could 
b 1 play | at cribbage. Swift's Poſthuinous 
. Works. i. e. .She . drmanded'of me, if I could 
e play. I have frequently heard this form 
70 of expteſſion in conver ſation, but do not 
18 remember ever to have met with it in 
e writing, : except in this paſſage of Swift. 


i | The negative particles are not well ſitu- 
} ated between the active participles of aux- 
* iliary verbs, and the paſſive participles of 
nd other verbs. Vic being not admired 
into general uſe does not pleaſe the ear ſo 
waell as which het being adnutied. Having 
not known, vr not confidered, i. e. not have 


8 . | | 
5 When ſeveral auxiliary verbs are uſed, 


the place of the adverb is after the firſt of 
a them (if the ſecond of them be not a 
participle) whether the nominative caſe 
come before or after the verb. The three 
graces are always hand in hand, to fhow 'us 
J rat theſe three ſhruld be never ſeparated, 
4 Addiſon on Medals, p. 29 fold never 
8 be ſeparated. . And fince the favour cun be 
tonferred but upon few, the greater *mumber 
will be always d//comented. 'Rafſelas, vol. 
2. Pp. 9. will always be. Shall I be never 
ee 
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ßere to forget theſe lectures. Ib. vol. 1. 
p. 16. hall Fnever be. 

Though the negative participles fol- 
low the auxiliary verbs in an interroga- 
tion, no other adverbs ſhould be placed 
there along with them. Nould not then 
this art have been wholly unknown. Har- 
riss three Treatiſes, p. 24. Wiaud 10 


= this art then have been. 


So cloſely do we expect every eel 
to follow its antecedent, that if the ante- 
cedent be a negative caſe, the other ſub- 
ſtantive cannot be interpoſed between 
them, without. a Sag sende effect. They 
attacked Northumberland's houſe, whom 
Ahey put to death, Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 
3. p. 362. He had ſufficient ' experience of 
the extreme ardour and impatience of Hen- 
ry's temper, who could bear no contradiction. 
Ib. vol. 4. p. 99. J hall not confine my- 
. ſelf io any man's _ that ever lived. T riſ- 
tram Shandy, vol. 1. p. 10. 

In the following Ps nes the relative, 
being ſtill farther removed from its ante- 
cedent, has a ſtill worſe effect. To involve 
his miniſter, in ruin, who had been ihe 
- author of it. Hume's Hiſt. vol. 4. p. 225. 
Primauzeth's hip was ſet on fire, * find- 
ing his defiruttion inevitable, bore down upon 
the Engliſh admiral, Ib. vol. 3. p. 2 i 
ie 


„e mt 
„l TIS ! & 3 -£ 
„ ject of an affirmation ſhould not 


eaſily be ſeparated from its verb by the 
intervention of other clauſes of the ſen- 


tence.” The. ball effect of this arrange- 


ment may be perceived in the follow! 
examples. Frederick, ſecing it was impoy- 


fe" i 'troft, with Jafer, his life "is Th 
hands f Chriftians, was obliged 10 take the 


| Matometans for his guard: Sm let's Vol- 
| "aire, vol. 2. P. 73. The. cn eror refuſed 


to convert, at once, the truce: e a di- 
nitiue | treaty. ve Bolingbroke 'OnN -Hiſtory, 
vol. 2: p. 310. Becker ould not" better 
diſcover, than 'by attacking % powerful" un 
intereſt, his reſolution #o vicintain z vi- 
gour the rights, real or pretended, of b, 
churen. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 415. 

Even when a verb and a prepoſition, or 
ſome other word, make as it were, but 
one compound word, and have but one 
joint meaning, yet they ſhouſd be ſepa- 
rated in this caſe. Arran prpſed w invite 
back the king upon conditions. Hume's 


Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 299. 10 invite the king 


e 


The French always place ther adverbs - 


immediately after their verbs, but this 
order by no means ſuits the idiom of the 


Engliſh tongue, yet Mr. Hume has ufed - 


it in his hiſtory, almoſt without variatic n. 
5 12 His 
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LOG Hoi nz 1 10000 
His govugrument ee courage ja [ 9 Na 
bar ons: , 19 carry acti 1 Jet 6 Ee lion. 


| Hume" S Hiſtory, Vol. 2 250 ef ard, 00 
+ tained a diſpenſattm,; TM, hs 8th, .7 cl 
"the b arons vd, compelled . Gaveſton... Ks fake, 


That. 0 would adjure p SU 30 6 fs, Wit 
„Vol. or 2e. 342.0 4 0% e 

1 2 En And, 2 11 5 my ne +: SA 
N Sometimes a clauſe of a ntence,.con- 
taining.a. ſeparate circumſtance 18.5 5 75 
the place. ;of. the; ac dyerb. . 20 

" gntſerable remains were, in off 

e Univerſal, Hiſt, vol. e 
1 Vhen, theregare more; aux 105 

one, the adverb ſhould be e places TM 
them, immediately . before the participle. 
_Differtations .. on the . prophecies. aich have 
remarkably been. fulfilled an. the. world. 
Title page to Pr. Newton's treatiſe ' Be | 
the prophecies. |, This com ination ap- | 19 
Pèars very irregular and harſh. It ſhould = | 
-have been, which have been remarkably a 
fuſfilled. There are, howe ver ſome adverbs, 

in very common ule, as akvays, generall 4 
often, Sc. which, if we judge by the ear, 
are better placed betwixt the auxili- 
aries; as, He has always been reckoned an 
fong man. The back. way e be oy 


1 fuck a place. JE: i t ett unn. 


* x 8 5 { 
— c "Y W ry a aA _ 1 


9 BD. EK 


So confenieqt | 7 place between the 
ade ver arid't he'participle for other 
words," that ſeveral'e acjeAtives,” agrecirip A 
With the nonaAnative'cals; '#re-beſtinferte 
there. © 2 90 Alb ire With Yhe” \powiep' 
of Funfſhun 7 "*Actobnt of Geneva, Lo In 
| 1 are all- "inveſted. * V 
b daß ibenpftancrs are thiowit 

fore the nominativè 'cafe and the verb, 
in MA seng emtence. Vis is hat 
dr tale by" thee rt inal" comract , ſociety; 
whe atk: perinps, in no inſtance it 
has ebe bech nal. ee Ne, 4. the firſt 
inflition 75 17 4 Rate, yet, in nature, 4 
| 2 "in aid of ays be under aud ini 
pled 1 eb aft\of  aſſocrating together. 

Bladkſtons'#Commetitiries, vol. I. P. 48. 
The arrangement of this ſentence will be 
r*6tiHed- 555 placing the circumſtance, in 
m inance, between the auxiliary and the 
participle; hich" though perhaps, it dai, 
in ji) mflance, been formally ' expreſſed. - 

The parts of the! word however, are 
often” ſepatated* by the” interpoſition of an- 
adjcdtive;\arid the” particle /o is prefixed 
to the part ever ; which ſeems to be much 
better than'to' ſubj on the ad jective to the 
entire word. The Rig, however little 
ſerttpulotts' in ſome roles 0 incapable off | 
any thing, harſh or barbarous. Hume 
a 13 | Hiſt. 
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Hiſt. vol. J. p. 468. how little ſcrupulous . 
heuer. The 3 of that ſet fill kept 
Poſſeſſion of has. mind, however little; they. 

appeared in his conduct. Ib. 471. hnw little 
 foever. However much he: 3 Aeſpiſe 

the maxims of the king's adminiſtration, he. 

* a tetal filence on that ſubject. Ib. vol. 

P. 267. how much ſoever. _ | 
"þ he pronouns wuchſoever, r 
and the like, are alſo elegantly divided 

by the interpoſition of the correſponding . 

ſubſtantive, and make a better conſtruc- 

tion than which ever, &c. without ſo pre- 

ceding the ſubſtantive. Q# which ever 
| fide ine king caſt bis eyes. Hume's Hiſt, 
vol. 6. p. 350. To my ear, on which la. 8 
ö ever ſounds better. 5 

The active participle, placed before its 
ſubſtantive, in imitation of the ablative 


4 E 8 9 1 — 
N. rr n _ 
DE OY OT OT. FIGS I 20-3. 2 * So A 2 n _— W " * — 
eee. : * * wh * 4 


L , caſe in Latin, makes a very aukward con- 4 
; ſtruction in Engliſh. Removing the term tl 
from Weſtminſter, ſitting the parliament, * 

das illegal. Macaulay's Hiſt. vol. 3. p. Je 

282. while the parliament was i ing, or k 

the parliament being fitting. f 

In familiar ſtyle, the word though cloſes t 

a ſentence, as it were, elliptically. Iadeed 0 

but he did though, Female Quixote, vol. 4 


A 1 4 f 


rie | 


an N 
8 E c 10 N 8 NT, 


of the C erreſpondence of Words expreſſng 


umbers 5 


 Nuntdare of pe though conſt- 
.. dered in ſucceſſion, in which caſe 
ths exiſts only one at a time, ſhould, 
_ nevertheleſs, be ſpoken of as im the plu- 
ral. number. The diſſentions it had at home, 
with -1t's biſhops, and the violences it ft uffered + 
from without, particularly from its . conſtant © 
and \inveterate enemy, the Dukes of Savoy, 
kept it engaged in a perpetiial ſcene of war 
and confuſion.. Account of Geneva, p. 19. 
enemies. 

It is a rule, that two diſtinet ſubjects of 
an affirmation require the verb to be in 
the plural number, in the ſame manner 
as if the affirmation had been made con- 
cerning two or more things of the ſame 
kind. But, notwithſtanding this, if the 
ſubjects of the affirmation be nearly rela- 
ted, the verb is rather better in the ſingu- 


ar number. Nothing but the marvellous-. 


and ſupernatural hath any charms for them. 
Idleneſs and ignorance . [conſidered as. 
- BY kind- 
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| kindred dif poſitions, and forming one ha- 
bit of the ia] of if it be ſuffered is proceed, 
Kc. Johnſon, He ſent his angels to fig ht 
for his people, and the diſcomfiture and 
Maughter of great hoſts, is attributed ze 
thetr aſſiſtance. - 
If the terms be very nearly related, a 
-plural verb is manifeſtly harſh; though 
it may be thought to be ſtrictly gramma- 
tical. His politeneſs and obliging beha- 
viour were changed. Hume's: Hiſtory, 
vol. 6, p. 14. was would have read better. 
That quick march of the ſpirits, i prolonged, 
begets a languor and lethargy, that de- 
ſtroy all enjoyment. Hume. defis. 
It is not neceſſary that the two ſabj jects 
of an affirmation ſhould ſtand in he very 
ſame. conſtruction, to require. the verb 
to be in the plural number. If one of 
them be made to depend upon the other 
by a connecting particle, it may, in ſome 
caſes, have the fame force, as if it were 
independence of it. Along courſe of time, 
with a variely of accidents and circumſtances, 
are | requiſite 1 produce ag revolutions. 
Hume. . | 
It is very common to conſider a nds. | 
 IeQtive noun as divided into the parts of 
which it conſiſts, and to adapt the con- 
firuction of: the ſentence to thoſe. _ 
| an 
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144 0 


and not to the Whole. F an academy 
LICE be” eftabl, ihe” for. the ciltivation of our 
46 which I, "oho can never wiſh to "Wa. 
77 5 44 multiplied, pe the ſpirit . Enge 
1 et] hinder, or Joy; ler them, . 
| 10 5 tom piling 1 0 8 and. diftiona's 
5 e, ee with all * their in ence, % 
Rep 1 ; licenſe of  tranſlavors ; whoſe, idles 
27. and Ae F it be ſuffered” 10 Pro- 
ceed, will TFeduce us. 19 babble a dialect US 
Fed. -JeHilfoti. Let che members of 7 
would have been better. In this man- 
ner. pronouns often miflead perſons, 
W hate vel related "1 4 eccleſi Hiical- meetings, | 
mattors, and perſons, were” to" by ordefed ac- 
car ding ta ſuch direftions as the kin 7 ” foould | 
ſend 8 * Privy council. Hume's Hiſtory, 5 
vol. p. 4 Can any perſon, on their 
ente Ri ino * ld, Be fully ſecure, that 
they Hat if be Keel, Far American, 
90. 2. W 
* It is A e reſpecting dambere that 
nouns of 'a ſingular termination, but of a 
plaral fignification, may admit of a verb 
either ingular or plural ; bur this is by 
no means ; arbitrary. We ought to. on. | 
der Whether the term will "immediately 
ſuggeſt | the idea of the number It repre- 
ſents, or whether it exhibit to the- mind | 
the idea of the whole, as one "thing: In 
13 | the 


\ * 
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the former caſe, the verb ought. to. be 
lucal, in the latter it ought to be ſingu - 
ar. Thus it ſeems harſh to ſay with Har- 
vey in Johnſon, In France the peaſantry 
goes bare foot, and the middle ſort, through 
all that. kingdom, makes uſe. of wooden 
ſaves, It would be better to ſay, The pea- 
 Santry go bare foot, and the. middle fort 
make uſe, &c. becauſe the idea, in both 
theſe caſes, is that of a number. But 
_ words expreſſing the greateſt numbers may 
be uſed in a ſingular conſtruction, if the 
ideas they convey may be conceived at 
oy. as, 4 hunde d pounds, a great many 
„Kc. 

Oh the contrary, lids n an Hart, 
in the following ſentences of Hume, in 
which nouns of number have verbs plural ; 
becauſe the ideas they repreſent ſeem not 
to be ſufficiently divided, as it were, in 
the mind. The court of Rome were not 
aonuhout ſolicitude. The houſe of commons 
were ſo much influenced by theſe reaſons. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 108. Ste- 
Phien's party were entirely broke up by the 
caplivity of their leader. Ib. vol. f. 
308. An army of twenty: four thouſand 
were afſembled. One would think that nam- 
ing the eon number of men, of * 

the 
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the army conſiſted, would be ſufficient to 
break the idea into its proper parts; but 
I think that the effect of this ſentence 
upon the ear proves the contrary. Ar 
army, though conſiſting of ever ſo many 
men, is ſtill one thing, and the verb ought : 


to be in the ſingular number. 


Some nouns, however, of a fingular ' 
form, but of a plural ſignification, con- 
ſtantly require a plural conſtruction ; as, 


te fewer or the more acquaintance I have3 


All the other nobility. They were carried 


over to Bohemia by ſome youth of their na- 
lion, who fludied in Oxford. Hume's Hit» 


tory; „ | 5 
Other nouns, of a plural form, but of 
a ſingular ſignification, require a ſingular 
conſtruction; as, mathematicks is a wſeful 


| Fudy. This obſervation will likewiſe, in 


ſome meaſure, vindicate the granunatical 


propriety of the famous ſaying of William 


of Wykeham, Manners maketh man. 
It is a rule, I believe, im all grammars; 


that when a verb comes between two 


nouns, either of which may be underſtood 


as the ſubje& of the affirmation, that it 


may agree with either of them; but ſomè 
regard muſt be had to that which is more 
naturally the ſubje& of it; as alſo to that 
which ſtands next to the verb; for if no 
W e | regard 
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regard be paid to theſe none, the 
bo. dna will be harſn. Minced pies 
Was regarded as a profane ad ſuperſtitions 
wiand by the. ſeclaries. Hume's Hiſtory. 
A great cauſe of the low flate of e 
were 4he reſtraiuis put upon it. Ib. By this 


term was under ſtood, ſuch perſons as in- 
vened, or drew up rules for themſelves and 
the world. 

It ſeems wrong to join words which are 


attributes of unity to nouns in the plural 


number, as the word whole, in the fol- 
lowing ſentences of Mr. Hume. The ſe- 
veral places f rendegvous Wer conceried, 
and the whole operations fixed. Hiſtory, 
vol. 8. p. 179. I theſe rigid optmons the 


whole ſectaries concurred. Ib. Almft the 


whole inhabitants were preſent. . Ib. This 
conſtruction is, I think, uniformly ob- 
| ſerved by this author. Though we ſay 
4 whole nation, yet there does not ſeem to 
be the ſame propriety in {aying a whale 

ple. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 92. 
becauſe the word 9 ſuggefts the des 
of a number, 4 

t is, and it was, are often, 1 the 
manner of the French, uſed in à plural 
canfiruction, and by ſome of our . beſt 
writers. It is either a few great men who 
Acid for * whole, of it is the rabble thay 
 follrw 
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fellow a ſeditious- ringleader; who is not 
kuown, perhaps, id 4 duzen among them... 
Hume's Eſſays, p. 296. It is they that 
are the real auhirs, thaugh the ſoldiers are 
the aftors of. the. e Lady Monk 
tague's Letters, vol. 2. p. 5. It was the 
hereticks hat firft began to rail againſt. the 
fineſt of all the arts: Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 

16. Tis theſe that early taint the female 
ſoul, This conſtruction ſeems almoſt un- 

_ avoidable in anſwer to a queſtion aſked in 
the ſame form. ¶ lis was it that caught the | 
fiſk? It was we. This licence in the con- 
ſtruction of it is (if the critical reader will 

think proper to admit of it at all) has 
however, been certainly abuſed in the 
3 ſentence, which is thereby made 
2 very aukward one. It is wonderful the 
very few trifling | accidents, which happen not 
once, perhaps, in ſeveral. ee Obſ. etva- 
tions on the Turks, vol. 2. 

Alſo, when the particle e is prefixed 
to a verb fingular, a plural nominative 
may follow without a very ſenſible im- 
propriety. There neceſſarily follows from 
thence, thele plain aud I 42 99 con- 
ſequences. __ 

The word ze may been to be a-con- 
traction of uo one, yet it admits of a plural 
conſtruction. . All of them had great au- 


 thortty, 
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thority, indeed, bit none of them were 
ſovereign princes. Smollett's Voltaire, 
none of them except the - heir, are- ſuppoſed 
to - know them. Law Tracts, p. 211. 
This word is alſo found in a fingular con- | 
ſtruction. None ever varies his opinion. i 
Raſſelas, vol. 2. p. 19. 1 

Faults, with reſpect to number, are f 
often made by an inattention to the pro- 
per meaning of or and other disjunctive 
particles. Spenkmg impattently to ſervants. 
or any thing that betrays inattention, or ill 
humour, are alſo criminal. Spectator, is al/o 
criminal. A man may ſee a -« metaphor or an 
allegory in a picture, as well as read them 
in a de ſcription. Addiſon on Medals, 
30. read it. But therr religion, as well as 
their cufloms, and manners, were ftrangely 
miſrepreſented. Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, 
p. 123. The author. of the inſcription, as 
well as thoſe who. preſided over the reflo- 
ration of the fragments, were dead. Con- 
damine's Travels, p. 60. _ 

Words connected with a proper ſub- 
ject of an affirmation, are apt to miſlead 
a writer, and. introduce confuſion into. 
the conſtruction of his ſentences with re- 

ſpect to number. I fancy they are theſe 
? kind of gods, which Horace mentions in 
f bus 3 veſſel ; which was ſo broken 


and 
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and ſhattered to pieces. Addiſon on Me- 
dals, p. 74. The mechaniſm F clocks and 
watches were totally - unknown; Hume. 
The number of inhabitants were not more 
than four millions, Smollet's Voltaire. 
Let. us diſcuſs what relates to each particular 
in their order its order. There are a fort 
of authors, who ſcorn io take up with ap- 
pearances. Addiſon on Medals, p. 28. 
The word fort ſeems to refer to a num- 


ber of things, and the word kind ſeems 


to be more proper when the quality of 
one ſingle thing is ſpoken of; yet this 
diſtinction has not been obſerved by wri- 
ters. The nobleft fort of the true crilic. Swift's 
Tale of a tub. But allowing that we 


may ſay a ſort of a thing; as a fort of land, 


a fort of wheat, and the like; yet, in this 


_ conſtruction, the idea is certainly ſingular. 


In the following paſſage, however, 1t oc- 
curs in the plural number. There was 
alſo among the ancients a ſort of critic, not 
dftinguiſhed in ſpecie from the former, but in 
growth or degree; who ſeem to have been 


only tyro's or junior ſcholars. Ib. p. 60. 


An endeavour to comprize a great deal 


in one ſentence is often the occaſion of a 


confuſion in numbers. Words confiſt of 
one or more ſyllables ; ſyllables of one or 
3 - more 
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you. wal rather than you War; And, Hh 
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he Toill tell you, that he Is at d Py s for 2 


goddeſs or an angel. If yu 
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STO oN XI. 
| Of correſponding P articles. 3 


THE greateſt danger of inattention 
to the. rules of grammar is in com- 
pound ſentences, when the firſt clauſe 
is to be connected with two or more 
ſucceeding ones. There. is a prodigious 
variety of caſes in which this may happen, 
and the ſtyle of our. beſt writers is often 
extremely faulty in this reſpect. . In or- 
der to preſerve an eaſy connection of the 
different clauſes of a ſentence, the ſtricteſt 


regard muſt be had tothole particles which, 


cuſtom has made to. correſpond. to one an- 


other; ſo that when one of them is found 
towards the beginning of a ſentence, the 


other is expected to follow in. ſome ſubſe- 


quent part of it. As examples, in theſe. 


_ caſes eſpecially, are more intelligible than 


conſiderable number of. the inſtanges. of 
faulty correſpondence, , which. have oc 


, 


curred to me; and ſhall infert, in a differ. 


rent character, the words _ which. would 

have made them grammatical, or ſubjgin, 
that form of the ſentence, which, I think 
would have been better. 
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Equal is but ill put for the ſame, or as. 


much, and made to precede and correſpond 
to as in the following ſentence. It is ne- 
ceſſary to watch him with equal vigour, ay 
if he had indulged tumſelf in all the exceſſes 


of cruelly. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. p. 


63: A girl of twelve cannot piſſeſs equal 


diſcretion to govern the fury of this paſſion, 


as one who feels not its violence, till ſhe be 
ſeventeen or: eighteen, Hume's Eſſays, p. 
186. And equally does not well ſupply 


the. place of as, This new extreme” was 
equally pernicious 10 the publick peace as the 
others. Ib. p. 329. He deems the ſkurmiſhes 


of kites and crows equally deſerving of a 
parliculur narrative, as the confuſed tranſac- 


tions and battles of the Saxon heptarchy. Ib. 


vol. x: P. 28. 


The ſame ſeems to require that; if more 


than a ſingle noun cloſe the ſentence. 


Germany ran the ſame riſque as Italy had dme. 


Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 180. 
The- ſame riſque as Italy might, perhaps, 


have done. She reſts herſelf on a pillow,” 
fer the ſame reaſon as the poet often com- 
pares an obſlinate reſolution, or a great firm. 


neſs of mind, to a rock, that is: not to be moved 
by all the aſſaults of winds or waves, Ad- 


diſon - on Medals, p. 40. © The highlander 
has the ſame warlike ideas annexed to the 


ſound 
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fund of the bagpipe, as an Engliſhman has 
10 the Jound of the trumpet or fife. Brown. 


If examine the Ptolemean and Copernican 


ſylems, J endeavour only, by my enquiries, 10 


| know the real futuation of the Planets ;. that 


is, in other words, I endeavour to give them, 
in my mind or conception, the ſame relations 
as they bear 10 each oifier in the heavens, 


Hume's Eſſays, Moral and Political, P. 


227. 


In the ſame manner as, or, in the ſame 
mamier that, may perhaps, be equally 


proper ; but the latter conſtruction leans 
more to the French, and the former is 
more peculiar the Engliſh idiom. He 


told the Queen, that he "would ſubmit to her, 
in the ſame manner that Paul aid to Leo. 


Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5, p. $t: 
So does not ſeem to admit of as, when 


any words intervene between them. 


There is nathing ſo incredible, as may not be- 


come likely, from the folly and wickedneſs of 


Jen. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 106. 
o ſoon as, does nat read ſo well, par- 
ticularly in the middle of a ſentence, as, 


as ſoon as. Theſe motives induced E ward, | 


79 intruſt the chief part of his gevernment in 


the hands of ecclefiaticks at the hazard of 


9 5 


Seeing them 'diſmon his authority ſo ſoon as 


it would turn agarnſt them, Ib. vol. 2. p. 
422. 
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422. Religious zeal made the "fly their. fe 
ftandards, 10 ſoon as the 55 — 4. d | Ie 
ed by 25 ſpiritual 1105 Lempor tf "lead, . 25 
Ib. vol. 6. P. 280. rer e 
Fer the reason that | is a god cle one * 
dence; for the reaſon why is 4 bay one, 4 
For theſe reaſons I ſuppoſe it is, why Jome 4 
| have conceived it would" have ' been 9%, Ox # 
 pedient for the public good of Ledi * 
every true ciiic, as ſoi as he ind ed „ 
tus taſk 0 ighed, ſhould 4 0 Agel ver 0 
himſelf up 70 ralſbane or h hemp. * Ivifts Pale E 
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are the more ridiculols, that”? of 
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8, cini. Hume's ae 600 0 
P. ' Other princes have rep TheniſOhves 
o thei 'aith. the more confidence, "that the he 
object has been beholden to their” "Bly 3 far 1 
evei fand. 15. This coy un 2 
allet equently c y tome af: onr nigre. 
" modern. writers, in ther” ca S Where, t the r 
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never teft hin, t by t 
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education vfl we call travelling. Account 
ij juſtice; "was 
er Fae. a thectrial, ef ſuch: crimmals, whoſe 
1 e 
tory, val. 7. hh 28 hoſe criminals. - 
' Scaxces;. or | SES does. not, admit of 


than, af after. at, * Scarcely nad ne received the 


homage... of this: new Pact ff, than Jahn the 
twelfth had the c courage to flir up the Romans 


Again, Smollett's Voltaire. There is a 
much better correſpondence to this Par- 
ticle in the. following ſentence, from the 
ſame author, Scarce had he left the camp, 


when the very ſame night, one half of the 


emperor's. army went over 10 his ſon Lotha- 


ius. 


Wpen two clauſes of a ſentence re- 
quire each a different particle, it is very 


common to forget the conſtruction of the 


the 


ſuch "Cnr. © rnirymen, 
whoſe \fortunes mate 9 in iſiat part of 
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\ the latter only. Ne was more beloved, but 
not ſo much admired as Cinthin. «Ad di ſon 
on Medals. More requires than after it, 
which is no where found in this ſentence. | 
2 he ſupreme head of the church was a foreigy 
potentate, who was guided by intereſis — 2 
different, ſometimes contrary to thoſe £4 ey 
community. Hume's Hiſt. vol. 

Never was man fo \teized, or "fuſer 
half the uneaſineſs as I have done this even- 
ing. Tatler, No. 160. The firſt and 
third clauſe, viz. Never was man ſo teized 
as 1 have been this evening, may be joined 
without any impropriety; but to connect 
the ſecond and third, that muſt be ſubſti- 
tuted inſtead of as, and the ſentence be 
read thus; or ſuffered half the uneafineſi 
that 7 have done, or elſe, Ha 4 * much un 
eafineſs as I have done. 

Negative particles often 6edbon em- 
barraſſment to a writer, who, in this caſe, 
is not ſo apt to attend to the exact cor- 
reſpondence of the different parts of a 
ſentence. Nor is danger ever apprehended 
in ſuch a government from the violence of the 
ſovereign, no more than we commonly appre- 
hend danger from. thunder or earthquakes. 
 Hume's Eſſays, p. 133. any more. Arigſto, 


Taſp, _ no more than e were 
Hob 
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not born in republicks. Hume. Neither 


certainly requires nor in the clauſe of a 


ſentence correſponding to it. There 1s ano- 
ther uſe that, in my opinion, contributes ra- 


tier io make a man learned than wiſe, and is 


neither capable of pleaſing the andenffanding, 


or imagination. Addiſon on Medals, p. 
16. Wo does but ill ſupply the place of 


zetther in this correſpondence. | Northum- 


| berland took an oath, before two archbiſhops, 
that no contract, nor promiſe had ever paſ- 
Jed between them, Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 


4. P. 147. or promiſe, | 


Never ſo was formerly uſed where we 


now {ay ever %. This form is generally 
0 


to be found in the works of Mr. Addiſon, 
and others of his age. It is conſtantly 
uſed in our tranſlation of the Bible, charm 


he never fo wiſely. 
The. 


comparative degree and the con- 
junction Au; have not an eaſy correſpon- 
dence. Than is preferable. The miniſters 


gained nothing farther by this, but only 10 


engage the houſe to join the queſtion of the 
children's marriage willi that of the ſettlement 
of the crown. Hume's Hit. vol. 5. p. 105. 
Befides does not ſtand well in the ſame 
conſtruction. The barons had little more 


to rely on, beſides the power of their fa- 


milies. 
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"les, Hufes Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 19g. 
viore Rin, ' or take away the word more and 
the cofiſtruction will be more eaſy. Nei- 
ther does bejfides follow in correſpondence 
with oer near fo Well as than. Never 
Aid "any. Ruble potoer receivs ſo rng a 


declaration its ifurphtion and "invalidity ; 


Utd from 1⁰ other ininuim, befides 2 


is magnd nino * Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 7. p. 209. Nor does but do ſo well 
as than. *They had no other element but 
Wars. Ib. vol I. Me 10 
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